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WHITTIER, THE POET 


By Eugene 


WHE poet Whittier was dis- 
tinctively American. His 


patriotic, democratic, and 





humane spirit had a hold 
upon the people. He was 
not so cultured as Longfellow, but he 
was far more sympathetic. If his 
poems are rugged and unfinished, they 
are like the fields he ploughed and 
mowed in his boyhood—unattractive to 
one who surveyed them from afar, but 
vielding wholesome odors of upturned 
earth and clover, and affording, around 
the boulders that strewed them, grace- 
ful ferns and rare wild flowers. How- 
ever imperfect his poems may be, they 
reach the hearts of his countrymen. 
While his leading characteristics are 
boldness and energy, his works are not 
without passages equally significant for 
grace and tenderness. He will, in fact, 
be longest remembered for his de- 
scriptions of natural scenery, which 
touch the heart with their splendid 
simplicity. 

Whittier was preéminently the poet 
of the White Hills. Longfellow and 
Lucy Larcom wrote occasional poems 
about this beautiful region; Starr 
King and Frank Bolles proclaimed its 
glories in prose. Hawthorne, who 
died in the very shadows of the moun- 


tains, wrote a charming story and 
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OF THE WHITE HILLS. 
R. Musgrove. 


moral about * The Great Stone Face ” 
in his * Twice-Told Tales.” Whittier, 
however, is the only poet who has given 
us continual pictures of this mountain 
land; he, alone, has enriched American 
verse with exquisite portraiture of New 
Hampshire scenery. 

Whittier’s admiration for nature 
dated from boyhood. Poverty obliged 
him, at an early age, to labor on his 
father’s farm. His hours of schooling 
were, by this means, greatly dimin- 
ished, but all possible loss was more 
than counterbalanced by lessons from 
Nature herself. A short way from his 
birthplace rises Pow-wow hill, so often 
praised in his verse. Thence he often 
went to view the landscape. He saw 


* Agamenticus lifting its blue 
Disk of a cloud the woodland o’er,” 
and he discerned, in the distance, 
“the mountains piled 
Heavily against the horizon of the 
north 


Like summer thunder-clouds,” 


the Ossipee and Sandwich ranges. 
He gazed also on the Merrimack, that 
‘rolled down his flood” from the 
mountains. Small wonder that his 
early resolve to know more about that 
beautiful north-land should some day 
he realized. Things seen by child- 
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hood’s wonder-lifted eyes are never 
forgotten. 


* The hills are dearest which our child- 
ish feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and the 
streams most sweet 

Are ever those at which our young 
lips drank, 

Stooped to their waters o'er the grassy 
bank.” 


We see, therefore, that Whittier ac- 
quired his love for the White Hills in 
youth. He saw them in the distance— 
he must know them. Accordingly we 
find him, in the strength of his man- 
hood, among these everlasting moun- 
tains. Many a time he journeyed up 
the sun-kissed valley of his dear Mer- 
rimack, the 


‘child of that white-crested 
mountain whose springs 
Gush forth in the shade of the cliff- 


eagle’s wings.” 


He journeyed up the Saco valley, 
through the “* dwarf spruce-belts of the 
Crystal Hills,” and drank in the won- 
ders of the world from the summit of 
Washington. He saw 


~The sunset, with its bars of purple 
cloud, 

Like a new heaven, shine upward from 
the lake 

Of Winnipiseogee.” 


The Bearcamp valley, however, was 
Whittier’s favorite retreat among the 
White Hills—and is there a more 
beautiful spot in this enchanted re- 
gion? On the south 


‘Green-belted with eternal pines, 
The mountains stretch away,” 


—his beloved Ossipees; and on the 


north a great “ mountain wall is piled 
to heaven.” There 


* Chocorua silent stands, 
Forever gazing out across the lands 
Where once the Indian chieftain roved 
Who gave it name, and its stern wild- 


hess lov ed.” 


The Bearcamp river is a_ typical 
mountain stream. In dry weather it 
glides softly over its sinuous course 
among sandy shallows: in times of 
heavy rain it swells until it overflows 
the adjacent meadows with the great 
volume of water poured into it by its 
torrential tributaries. Whittier called 
the stream a “* waif from Carroll’s wild- 
est hills.” The poet loved the Bear- 


camp valley, so charmingly embosomed 





Bearcamp Water 


among the mountains. Surely it was 
to him a valley “lovelier than those 
the old poets dreamed of.” 

One of Whittier’s favorite occupa- 
tions, when in this northern valley, 
was to behold the White Hills from 
that outlying summit of the Ossipee 
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Peak 


range which now bears his name. The 


prospect was wonderfully alluring. 


“There towered Chocorua’s peak; and 
West, 
Moosehillock’s woods were seen, 
With many a nameless slide-scarred 
crest 
And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 


And awful face of stone.” 


On the noble summits of the Sand- 
wich range Whittier’s eye dwelt with 
delight. Chocorua, that “ grim cita- 
del of nature,’ was the poet's favor- 
ite mountain. Do we wonder that he 
loved Chocorua? Chocorua is all that 


a New Hampshire mountain should be: 





it bears the name of an Indian chief; 
it is the only mountain whose peak is 
crowned with a legend: the very 
rhythm of its name suggests the wild- 
ness and loneliness of the great hills. 
Whittier’s writings concerning the 
scenery of the White Mountains were 
the inevitable result of his mountain 
life. As the fruit of a tree is condi- 
tioned by its surroundings and soil, so 
the fruits of the mind are influenced by 
the time and circumstances of their 
growth. The best poetry of the world 
in which natural scenery is reflected is 
not usually found in separate lyrics or 
descriptions, but is incidental to poems 
of larger mould and purpose. Hence 
we find that Whittier utilized Indian 
traditions as frameworks for sketches 
of New Hampshire scenery. Yet while 








The Old Man of the Mountain 


the best descriptions of scenery are in- 
cidental to long poems, there is at least 
one happy exception in Whittier’s 
verse. “ Sunset on the Bearcamp ” is 
an exquisite description of White 
Mountain scenery. 


‘Touched by a light that hath no 
name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 


WHITTIER. 


How changed the summits vast and 
old! 


No longer granite-browed, 


They melt in rosy mist; the rock 


Is softer than the cloud; 


The valley holds its breath, no leaf 


Of all its elms is twirled; 


The silence of eternity 


Is falling on the world.” 
Nothing to Whittier 


“had a deeper meaning 
Than the great presence of the awful 
mountains 
Glorified by the sunset.” 


Have you ever seen Chocorua at sun- 
set? As the sun glides down the west, 
a ruddy glow tinges its pinnacle; and 
the shadows that have been lurking in 
the ravines steal darkly up the moun- 
tain and crouch for a final spring upon 
its summit. Little by little, twilight 
flows over the valley, and a thin haze 
rises from its surface. Do we wonder 
that Whittier, in the face of such an 
incomparable scene, recalled those 
sublime and touching incidents of 
Scripture—the Temptation, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the Transfigura- 
tion?—do we wonder that there stole 
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WHITTIER. 7 





Looking across the Intervale to Moat M 


into his memory those words so simple 
and tender and yet so expressive—" He 
went up into a mountain to pray?” 
One thought, therefore, remains for 
us to emphasize—the influence of the 
White Hills upon Whittier’s character. 
When the poet was once riding in an 
old stage-coach through the Bearcamp 
region, one of those mountain sunsets 
which he has so beautifully described 
greeted his sight. He asked the coach- 
man to stop for a moment, so that he 
could study the picture; but the coach- 
man refused, saying coldly: “Oh, 
that’s only one o’ them red ‘n’ yeller 


ntain and the Ledges, from Intervale Park 


sunsets, we have “em evry night.” 
Ah, that is the difficulty. The ma- 
jority of people rush so fast through 
the mountains that they derive no 
benefit from them. Whittier under- 
stood not only topography, but also 
scenery. He went to the mountains, 
hut that was not all; he paused, and 
the mountains came to him. As he 
himself said of another, 


‘On all his sad or restless moods 
The perfect peace of Nature stole; 
The quiet of her fields and woods 
Sank deep into his soul.” 





Mt Washington 
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Whittier’s eve was anointed. He 
loved nature as the apparition of his 
God. Whatever he saw “ respired with 
inward meaning.” Man’s ability to 
appreciate nature depends not on 
physical sight but on spiritual insight. 
Whittier lived among the mountains 
with an insight that penetrated their 
purposes and service. He poured out 
his heart to Nature, and Nature did 
not betray his confidence. He studied 
the mountains, and the mountains 
filled his soul with lofty thoughts and 
holy impulses. The tender affection 
of his poetry reaches the pulsating 
heart of humanity. He stood one day 
beside an Indian’s grave on the shore 
ot Lake Winnipiseogee. There he 


wrote— 


‘well may Nature keep 
Equal faith with all who sleep.” 


Is it not natural, he thought to him- 
self, that the dusky savage should have 
seen, in the entrancing beauty of those 
island-strewn waters, the “ Smile of the 
Great Spirit?” Then his great heart 
went out to the Indian, his “ common 
brother,” and he breathed a prayer 


THE UNCANOONUCS. 


* Thanks, oh, our Father that like him, 


Thy tender love L see 
In radiant hill and woodland dim, 
And tinted sunset sea.” 


Throughout Whittier’s long life we 


see this same spirit of trust and faith 


in a “loving superintendence of the 


universe.” In old age, when his 


‘mirror of the beautiful and true, 
In Man and Nature, was as yet un- 


dimmed,” 


he made his last visit to the White 
Hills. He looked for the last time on 
the sacred scenes of the Bearcamp val- 
ley. With waning strength he jour- 
neved to his beloved Chocorua lake, 
cross whose dimpled surface floats a 
graceful Indian legend. There, as 
*“ Chocorua’s horn of shadow pierced 
the water.” Whittier reflected his own 
beautiful character in a_ farewell 
stanza,— 


‘Lake of the Northland, keep thy 
dower 
Of beauty still, and while above 
The solemn mountains speak of power, 
Be thou the mirror of God's love.” 


THE UNCANOONUCS. 


By Moses Gage Sh irley. 


PART TI. 


Our mountains! here to-day they stand, 
As in the olden time, 

Meet subjects for the artist’s brush 
And poet's deathless rhyme. 


They stand, as when the red man’s eyes 
Upon them first did rest, 

And likened them, so runs the name, 
Unto his sweetheart’s breast. 


They stand and greet the rising sun, 
Which glows upon each height, 

And the last parting beams of day, 
As o’er them falls the night. 
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THE UNCANOONULS. 


They lift their foreheads to the storm, 
And to the tempest’s wrath, 

When sweeps the whirling hurricane 
With ruin in its path. 


They lift their peaks unto the stars, 
And to the moonbeams pale, 
When pass the rifted clouds aside 


And calmer winds prevail. 


Sometimes the mist and foe comes down 
And hides them from our view: 
Sometimes the skv above is gray. 


And then it turns to blue. 


The forest giants stand serene 
And hold their regal sway, 
As when amid the woodland depths 


The wild beasts sought their prey. 
PART II. 


"Twas here the brave Joe English came, 
In davs long gone before, 

And “mong the hardy pioneers 
The Scotchman Dinsermore. 


And Ranger Dodge, whose name is linked 
With many a harmless jest: 

One choose his home upon the south, 
One builded on the west. 


Both mustered with the minute-men 
And both came back again, 

And added to their country’s worth 
And to their townships fame. 


Of Betty Spear we oft have heard, 
And her famed spinning wheel, 

Who used to spin until the shades 
Of night would o’er her steal. 


And good “ Squire ” Gage, who used to rule 
Supreme oer his estate, 

And often when his neighbors warred 
Was called to meditate. 


And blushing brides and stately grooms 
His mountain dwelling sought, 

For him to make them one for life 
And tie the bridal knot. 











THE UNCANOONUCTS. 


Here have the Shirleys long been known, 


Who settled Shirley Hill, 
And on their homesteads yet we find 
Descendants living still. 


Here dwelt the Gilehrists and MeDales, 
And Ferrens, too, we note, 

Whose hames should all be handed down 
In song and anecdote. 


And old Aunt Lydia Dinsermore, 
Who was both quaint and good, 
Whose record is to us as sweet 
As balm and southern-wood. 


Here Doctor Ferson used to stay. 
Through mists of memory 

We seem to hear him fiddling on 
To jovial company. 


And here lived Samuel Orr, who thought 
The mountains filled with gold, 

And richer than the fabled wealth 
Goleonda held of old. 


But yet, who knows he might have seen, 


While speaking friend with friend, 
The undiscovered gold that lies 


At every journey’s end. 


And looking at it in this light 
It has a meaning new, 


And we believe, for one, and say 


His mountain dream is true. 
PART IIT. 


Here have we found in sylvan glades 
The fair arbutus flowers, 

Whose perfume is like incense rare, 
Drenched with the April showers. 


Here have we heard the horned owl 
And sweet voiced veery sing, 

And the long roll-call to his mate 
The partridge drums in spring. 


Here have we heard among the hills 
The distant thunders boom, 

And saw the lightning lances play 
Alternate in the gloom. 
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Here have we heard the sly fox’s bark, 
The ecattle’s tinkling bell: 

When all was quietness and peace 
Within the slumbering dell. 


Here have we heard the laughing rill 
Was ever sound more sweet 

To those who once were country bred 
And sought some city street? 


Were ever sunsets quite so red, 
Or blushed so pink the dawn? 

We ask to those who once were reared 
And from the hills have gone. 


PART IV. 


Mountains of vistas from whose tops 
Are fair horizons spread, 

And many a pleasant vale and slope 
With neighboring hills are wed. 


And, mingling with the outward scene, 
Full many a pond and lake 

And lordly river flows between, 
A charming view to make. 


Mountains on mountain tops are piled 
Where’er we chance to look, 

Here is a fairvland indeed 
Within no story hook. 


And outward still, and onward still, 
Far as the eye can sweep, 

Upon the dim horizon’s line 
There breaks the mighty deep. 


Mountains of fancy we have known 
And loved since boyhood’s days. 
While journeying along life’s road 

We bring them tardy praise. 


Mountains of memory we sing; 
Whereer our footsteps roam 

We think of thee, our thoughts are filled 
Again with dreams of home. 


Oh, friends beloved, afar or near, 
Who read these humble lines, 
Behold our mountains as of old 
Still crowned with oaks and pines. 





THE BOLLING LAKE OF DOMINICA. 


By Julian M. Cochrane. 


|The cuts in this article are all copyrighted by B. L. Singley, Meadville, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo 


Rai many readers of THE 
GRANITE MONTHLY ever 
heard of the Boiling 
Lake of Dominica? Per- 





haps with equal perti- 
nence I might ask, How many are ac- 
quainted with the history or location 
of Dominica itself?—for it is some- 
thing appalling to know how ignorant 
we Americans are, as a rule, about this 
great world of ours. | Sav ours, posi- 
tively unconscious of how fitting an 
application it may become, after all, if 
we continue to cherish as a nation that 
absurdly maligned “ policy of expan- 
sion.” Not presuming that we shall 
ever wish to annex Dominica to our 
glorious domain, already so great and 
so beautiful, I am quite willing to as- 
sert that if by any chance of fortune 
Dominica should become American 
soil, we would have in this volcanic 
reef, though it may be, one of the love- 
liest, most fascinating bits of land that 
ever lifted its green mantle above the 
crystal deep of any sea. Indeed, no 
one having seen Dominica will ever 
forget where it is, or the peculiar charm 
of its wild beauty, its high mountains, 
its deep gorges, its forests primeval. 
Although every island of the Indies 
has its own unique characteristics, 
none other has a feature more unique 
than the Boiling Lake of Dominica. It 
is said to be the only one of its kind in 
the world, and that it is deserving of 
greater fame no one will ever doubt 
after once being forced to marvel at 
Nature’s caprices from the brink of its 
seething caldron. 
Having recently explored this weird 


locality, far within the native wilds of 
Dominica, I] take pleasure in giving the 
readers of THe GRANITE MONTHLY an 
off-hand account of this marvel of the 
tropics. 

Since last December, when a young 
Englishman named Clive, a descend- 
ant of the great Lord Clive, was mys- 
teriously killed upon the spot by poi- 
sonous gases, Dominicans have had a 
deadly fear of this strange body of 
water. Before, it was considered as 
harmless as a tea-kettle. An inter- 
esting story concerning this Clive dis- 
aster cannot be related here. I might 
only add that intelligence of this affair 
added largely to the novelty and in- 
terest of my experience— for who could 
tell but what I, too, by some peculiar 
irony of fate, might not be led into the 
same death-trap as my unsuspecting 
predecessor? 

The trip had to be accomplished 
with great caution and at no little 
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THE BOILING LAKE OF DOMINICA. I 


peril; but having before me a mental 
picture of the place, highly colored to 
be sure, though I must say not in all 
respects erroneously, by local enthus- 
iasts, and with my intrepidity materi- 
ally whetted by recent adventures in 
Martinique and St. Vincent, how could 
I leave Dominica without visiting its 
wonderful Boiling Lake? Out of the 
question! 

All right, boys. Be here early in the 
morning and we will start. Bright 
and early two half-breeds (really not 


bred at all), half-dressed young 


73 
i ~ 


—l, 





Architectural Mediey of Roseau Town, Dor 


‘wharf rats,” colored, partly by Na- 
ture, largely by the dust of the town, 
the most promising I could find among 
the motley swarm on the jetty, called 
at my hotel. Giving each a share of 
my apparatus and stock of provisions 
we set out from Laudau, the last in- 
habited region in the course of march, 
for an eight miles’ almost continuous 
climb up the mountain. In a mon- 
grel dialect, and with accent and ges- 
ture that amused me very much, my 
eager companions began to enumerate, 


before we were well under way, the 


w 





Boiling Lake Region, Dominica 


many and fearful hazards of the Boil- 
ing Lake region. The information 
they confided to me was fearfully sug- 
gestive. According to their theories, 
| was to have the very great pleasure 
of seeing the devil himself . who, 
stretching forth a mighty arm from 
some steaming crevice, would pull me 
in, camera and all. Whether or not 
these rascals really believed this I 
would not venture to say, but at any 
rate 1 was given thoroughly to under- 
stand that they were going with me no 
farther than Laudau. A remark chid- 
ing them for cowardice only elicited 
this very plausible argument, “ No, 
hoss, don’t yer see God has put dat aw- 
ful ting way up dere in de woods, and 
He don’t suspect peoples to go dere?” 

We are now fifteen minutes from 
town, in the heart of Roseau valley, the 
loveliest in all Dominica, one of the 
most famous lime-producing regions 
in the world. Golden limes lay in 
heaps, and scattered beneath trees, all 
along the way. At many of these piles 
we find a girl working—‘ rinning 
limes.” What a curious occupation! 
We stop to ~ josh ” her and ask foolish 
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Roseau Valley. Largest Lime producing Region in World 


questions. Five shillings is the recom- 
pense for one quart of lime-skin oil 
and many hours a day she sits here 
rolling one lime after another upon the 
pronged interior of a shallow copper 
bowl with the reward, perhaps, of a 
paltry half pint after two days of ted- 
ious labor under a tropic sun. An- 
other important production of the 
island, growing almost in the roadway 
as we advance, is the cocoa, or choco- 
late bean. I know of none other 
among all tropic productions having 
manner of growth more curious than 
this cocoa. Accompanying views show 
the eccentric pods shooting out from 
the very trunks of the trees. 

tising gradually by a zigzag path 
above the valley we see many striking 
and interesting objects and beautiful 
perspectives. But cultivated areas are 
soon lost to sight, and we find our- 
selves in a narrow, winding trail, 
nearly choked in places by an uncon- 
querable growth of shrubs. These, 
with the bamboos, the palms, the in- 
finite variety of ferns, the big trees— 
home of the orchid and myriad vines— 


make charming to me a pathway toil- 
some and unattractive for my com- 
panions with whom familiarity has 
bred indifference. 

We come to a spring. Here gener- 
ous Nature entices every passerby to 
imbibe of her sweetest, purest drink, 
and from a cup, unique, of her own 
shaping—the hollow joint of a bam- 
boo shoot—we drink a health to the 
Great Guardian of us all. After a 
brief rest the journey is resumed and 
at 11:50 the meager but agreeable hos- 
pitality of a mountain home is ex- 
tended to us for as long a period as we 
wish to remain and with an openness 
and liberality that would make any 
wanderer think of home and _ native 
land. Our host, by the way, the third 
and only surviving member of the 
Clive expedition, and by repute the 
best woodsman in Dominica, is the man 
to whom I paid a fancy sum the fol- 
lowing day to guide me through the 
trackless forest. Our hostess is his 
wife; our entertainers, ete., eight 
lime-colored children, the cadence of 
whose voices in the still night air falls 
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upon the ear like mountain dew upon 
an orchid bloom! 

The night is past. What a delight- 
ful sleep in the cool mountain air! 
How invigorating! <A tonic, indeed! 
Nothing but a long tramp can repress 
the nimble animation within us. We 
are off for the lake. A trio party, 
consisting of myself, white, my guide, 
half white, and a black fellow—black 
as a voleanic cloud at midnight— 
crosses a road, then a provision field of 
yam, tanier, sweet potatoes, kush kush, 
then a small stream, and is suddenly 
environed by the bewitching shades of 
the forest. My guide, taking the lead, 
armed only with his macheter, cuts a 
way through the opposing thicket 
wherever it attempts to thwart our 
passage, with an alacrity that would do 
credit to a down east Yankee cutting 
a devouring swath through a pump- 
kin pie. 

High and beyond, but apparently 
not very remote, Morne Nicolls had 
been pointed out to me as the site from 
which we were first to view the Boiling 
Lake. It is the climb, the scramble, 
the wading to this prominence that 
comprises the better half of my story 
—at any rate experience which holds 
supreme distinction among pleasant 
memories of the day. We can see 
steam and boiling water, and smell 
sulphur in America, but nowhere 
there, not even in the choicest bits of 
Florida, can we find such tropic mag- 
nificence as has woven itself upon the 
rich lava soil of Dominica. Never, 
never can I forget the pleasant, though 
laborious hours, spent in threading our 
way through the bewildering maze of 
this primeval woodland! 

After the first hour, in which labor 
is not much sweetened by reward, we 


15 


find ourselves within the thickest of 
the woods. Leaping from rock to 
rock, we cross two beautiful streams. 
We drink the crystal water from a 
huge banana leaf folded into a cup; 


we see strange flowers and strange 





Furious, Hissing Steam Jets, Boiling Lake Region 


trees; we hear strange noises, the notes 
of strange birds, even the song of bugs; 
we smell strange odors; we ask strange 
questions, as the guide remarks, and 
some so strange, indeed, that even he, 
a veritable child of the woods, is baf- 
fled to answer. 

A sulphuroas odor now becomes po- 
tent enough to remind us of rotten 
eggs,—a rather obnoxious simile, to be 
sure, but really the best I have at hand 
to describe it, unless it be the fumes of 
a negro camp meeting in July. If we 
are now more than five miles distant 
from its source, what must we expect 
in an hour, in two hours! (Strange to 
say, however, we encounter no percept- 
ible increase even in close proximity 
to the lake itself.) We pass through 
swampy places and sink deep into a 
black mire; we climb over and under 
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fallen tree trunks; another 


river, and now, finding ourselves in the 


Wwe cross 


very heart of the forest, marvel most of 
all. 


so high, so numerous, so exuberant, so 


The growth is actually so great, 


entangled and entwined, one form with 
another above and all about, that early 
morning and late afternoon seem al- 
ways to enshroud us in the gloom of 
half night. Near the ground none of 
the large trees ramify, but sometimes 
more than a hundred feet above send 
out their huge arms which, interlock- 
ing with those of a neighboring tree, 
both being covered with orchids, in- 
numerable other parasites and their 
own foliage, form an almost impene- 
trable fabric through which the sun- 
What 
a vast variety of flowering shrubs, of 


light can searcely find its way. 


ferns, palms, lichens, orchids, and 
graceful vines have assembled in this 
wild region! How confusedly they 


associate one with another, and how in- 


formally one growth embraces an- 


other vastly different—like affection, 
or verily like a fierce struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. 


A stiff climb, a few rapid strides 





Rining Limes ''—Extracting oil from skin of the fruit 
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diand Primeva 

along a narrow ridge, brings us to the 
summit of Morne Nicolls. 
crater of tremendous depth and extent 


An ancient 


opens out before us, and the beginning 
of the end of our journey is realized. 


Now comes the supreme test of nerve, 


of strength, of composure. What a 
different phase of Nature now greets 


us! From the silent and peaceful 
depths of the forest we have now come 
to the verge of a steaming, treacherous 
aby ss. From two opposite sides of the 
crater, two miles apart yet within the 
selfsame basin, steaming coils rise ma- 
jestically into the heavens and embark 
themselves in passing cloud-ships. 
The column more remote indicates the 
location of the Boiling Lake; the other, 
rising from more than a thousand feet 
below us, is formed by the united per- 
colation of innumerable steam jets and 
lakes distributed 


about an irregular, barren area, per- 


diminutive boiling 
haps a hundred yards in diameter. 
This most interesting natural wonder 
we shall traverse on the 
Boiling Lake. 

The trip to the Boiling Lake from 


our way to 


the summit of Morne Nicolls, though 




















seemingly quite easy, viewed from this 
illusive viewpoint, is not to be recom- 
mended for an afternoon stroll in your 
best clothes—or with your “ best girl,” 
who might, perhaps, insist upon being 
carried over difficult places. The first 
eight hundred feet almost vertically 
down, through a dense growth of high, 
coarse grass where every succeeding 
step is a venturesome speculation sub- 
ject to slumps in grass roots and mud, 
and finally down a sheer declivity of a 
crumbling, chalk-like formation, is 
trying and hazardous, but only a be- 
ginning of the long, laborious jaunt 
across the mighty chasm before us. 
Once safely to the first level, we find 
ourselves upon a soft, fragile crust 
composed largely of sulphur, through 
which, in a thousand crevices, sizzling 
steam gives vent to the petulant fury, 
the constantly generating forces of a 
subterranean furnace. Strange to re- 
late, at a point not twenty feet above 
this heated sulphur surface, a_ little 
stream of water, cool, sweet and clear, 
comes bubbling from the cliff—a great 
boon to struggling climbers with 
parched throats. Here, while being 
highly entertained by those dancing, 
twisting, awe-inspiring columns of va- 
por, the provision basket is emptied 
and with renewed vitality we start out 
for the final heat,—and a heat it is, 
indeed. 

The odor of sulphur is almost 
stifling. To cross the little field of 
wonders below us each step must be 
tried before taken, else one may sink 
into a pot of Madame Nature's hot 
porridge. Here is the place, too, where 
the devil may be expected to appear, 
as IT am now dutifully informed by my 
guides who scamper quickly around 
the sulphur mound and looking back, 


G. M.—2 
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display much alarm to see me linger- 
ing, spellbound, within range of that 
“mighty arm” of his satanic majesty. 
The devil must be on another beat to- 
day or, perhaps, he is shoveling coal, 
or making the acquaintance of new ar- 
rivals at the gate, since he does not ap- 
pear. The noise, however, is such as 
might indicate to superstitious minds 
the presence of some evil spirit. To 
me it is not merely noise, but music— 
the weird orchestral music, as it were, 
of a host of mystic unseen performers. 
The shrill flute-like soprano of escap- 
ing steam from tiny throats, the altos 
and all the deeper varying tones of 
those larger in the ascending scale of 
size, even to the roaring basso of one 
large enough to be father of them all, 
the warbling tenor of a brook, minors 
produced by gentle strokes of passing 
breezes, and the rub-a-dub-dub of two 





A Scaliding Flood, Boiling Lake Region 


great caldrons of black mud, sputter- 
ing and steaming like mush in the 
cooking—this is a crude analysis of the 
mingled sounds. What wonderful 
harmony! Musie as ceaseless, as 


changeless, as awe-inspiring as the song 
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of ocean waves echoed from a_rock- 


bound coast. It is impressive to be so 
near so grand an expression of Nature. 

Expecting to witness a more thrill- 
the 
guides now thoroughly impatient with 
We follow 
the downward course of a small stream, 


ing spectacle farther on I join 


my “* jokin’ wid de debel.” 
milky-hued and scalding hot. Cross- 
ing and recrossing this curious little 
wonder, many times with a single 
bound, sometimes missing a quite un- 
desirable hot water bath by a mere 
hair’s breadth, we come to the head of 
a small cascade. There is no way to 
pass it. Without a guide, and, indeed, 
without that indispensable companion, 
the cutlass, the only alternative would 
be to return. A 
the part of my 


bearer signifies, “ Follow, 


move, however, on 
long-legged cutlass- 


boss,” and 


The Eccentric Growth of Cocoa Pods 


extrication from this deluding cul-de- 
sac is at once in progress. 

A precipitous hill with a slippery 
cloak of clammy mud, held intact and 
treacherously hidden by an almost im- 
passable growth of gigantic grass, high 


to our faces, is now to be sealed. It is. 


LAKE 


OF DOMINICA. 


indeed, a most disheartening climb, 
and midday in the tropics is wiltingly 
hot! Shall we 


hack upon the scene of our struggles 


ever be able to look 


and exult in victory? Oh, that story 
of the frog in the well! How appli- 
cable to our ridiculous situation—one 
last 
handfuls of the 


step upward, two downward. At 
by grappling great 
fibrous weed and pulling ourselves by 
main force, notch by noteh, upward, 
What a little 


victory, after all, and how laboriously 


the summit is attained. 


won! While resting here and cooling 


Drying Cocoa in the Best Way—Under the Sun 
off, the complete absence of trees re- 


minds us that only twenty years ago 


an eruption of this identical voleano 


destroved a big forest formerly cov- 
A literal slide into 
narrow 


ering these slopes. 


a ravine, a few escapes from 
deep, miry cavities hidden by grass, a 
tug up another obstructing knoll, and 
down again, brings us to the rushing 
torrent of another hot flood. The ob- 
ject of our toil is now about to be ac- 
complished. Our destination is near. 
Passing northward around another 


upheaval, we come, true enough, to 
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that mysterious body of water known 
The 


mighty volume of steam arising from 


as the Boiling Lake of Dominica. 


its terrific ebullitions at first prohibits 
a distinct observation, but suddenly a 
shifting of the wind sweeps it away 


and the whole surface becomes visible 


The Boiling Lake, showing its Mighty Ebullitions 


Ah! it is not so large as some have de- 
scribed it, but verily a wonder, never- 
theless. 

Below, some twenty or thirty feet, 
within an almost circular basin, not 
more than thirty yards across, a dark, 
slate-colored body of water boils furi- 
ously at its center. The mean surface 
level varies every instant from six to 
eight ebullition, 


with sputterings and a profound muf- 


inches. The central 
fled roar, sends circular, foamy wave- 
lets scampering to the shore. From 
the whole seething surface, most cop- 
iously from its center, a tremendous 
volume of steam—enough to move all 
the machinery of the world, ascends 
gracefully the The 
overflowing liquid, really too black, too 


into heavens. 


murky, too copiously saturated with 
foreign matter to be called water, finds 
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an outlet by the southern verge of the 


lake and 


gradually cooling, over a stony course 


goes tumbling, splashing, 
to the sea. On the opposite northeast 
side a precipitous wall rises to a height 
of fifteen hundred feet. This is the 
Boiling Lake. Such it was when I saw 
it on that lovely October day but who 
knows, who can tell, but what this very 
lake which manifests so much internal 
power, may some day become a ravag- 
ing monster like its near relatives in 
Martinique and St. God 
forbid! 


The environment of these mystic lo- 


Vincent? 


calities is always fascinating, bewitch- 
ing to me, and the thought of leaving 
them is always unweleome—more un- 
welcome than desire is strong to get 
near them. Yet, to tarry, or even to 
be in this locality has so recently been 
proven folly by the misfortune of an- 
other adventurer, that discretion ap- 
pears warningly to be the better part 
of valor. At any moment the unex- 
pected, the undesired event may come 
to pass. My guide, who, but a few 
short months before had escaped death 
hy a mere trifle on this very spot, be- 
comes uneasy and insists upon starting 
home. 

The lake has really been explored; 
my plates are all exposed; no good rea- 
son for staying presents itself, so re- 
tracing our steps by the fading light of 
the afternoon, and arriving home just 
as the sun, in the glorious splendor of 
the day's farewell, was sinking into the 
Caribbean, my day’s exploit is delight- 
fully terminated by a plate of yam, 
breadfruit and plantain, two wild birds, 


a dish of raspberries, and a long sleep 


—a sleep from which I have since 
awakened to find myself ready for the 
next—anything that comes my way. 
























QO PEACEFUL HAUNTS. 
By C. C. Lord. 


O peaceful haunts of hill and vale! 
I seek thy wealth of secret things, 

And court each whisper on the gale, ; 
That to my ear some comfort brings,— 

Breathe, gentle air, with lore that teems, 

In the blank world there are no dreams! 


] pause alone beneath the trees, 
As one who longs some art to find 
In musing—gift of light, and breeze, 
And shade—to cheer the famished mind,— é 
Stir, all ye themes of fancy wrought, 
In the dull world there is no thought! 


Here are the glad retreats where sense 


Dissolves in soul, while moments fleet 3 
Compete for sorrow’s recompense, ‘ 
That craves some rhythmic accent meet,— & 
Exult, sweet zest, in terms but choice, i 
In the dumb world there is no voice! : 
So prays the poet on his way, { 
Through sunshine and through shadows fair, \ 
For inspiration of the day, , 
The worth that soothes a heart’s despair, 4 
Respond, love’s chords, divine and strong, ’ 


In the mad world there is no song! 
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THE WATER LILY. 


By Georgiana A. Prescott. 


cud seit 



















An angel wandered away from Paradise, 
Strayed in star-lighted paths of infinite space, 

Saw with angel ken, earth and the human race. 

He paused in his flight, came hither in human guise. 
Earthly beauty with Heaven’s loveliness vies 

The angel thought as he walked with saintly grace 

The shore of an enchanting lake—Heaven-like place— 
Fair with roseate hues of the sunset skies. 

His form lay mirrored in strange beauty within. 

He dropped from his pale hand a sweet white flower 
Plucked in the Bright Land where there is no sin. 

*Twas a wonderful work of Divine Power. 

The waters embraced it with gentlest din. 

The angel fled just at the twilight hour. 





sade 


ana liar 





MISS ALICE COOKE 
By F. B. Sanborn 


is an old saying that 
“one half the world does 
not know how the other 
half live; it 





would be 

truer, perhaps, to say that 
not one person in a thousand knows 
the possibilities of human capacity in 
matters that concern our everyday life. 
What seemed a miracle or an impossi- 
bility until we have seen it done, soon 
hecomes familiar and little noticed by 
us; but to the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine who have never even thought of 
its performance, it will still appear a 
The first 
signal instance of this truth which as 


miracle or an impossibility. 


a youth I saw was the restoration of 
Laura Bridgman, a deaf, dumb, and 
blind child of New Hampshire birth, 
to that companionship of her kind from 
which her complicated infirmity had 
excluded her beyond 
thought in 1837, 


appeared one July 


hope, as was 
when her liberator 
morning at her 
father’s farmhouse door. It was Dr. 
Howe of Boston, who had already spent 
many years of his young life in liber- 
ating the oppressed and giving eyes to 
the blind. 
to entrust Laura, then seven years old, 
to his care at the School for the Blind 


in South Boston: and five years later, 


He persuaded her mother 


when Charles Dickens saw her, the im- 
possible had been done, the miracle was 
accomplished. Let the great novelist 
describe what he saw in the spring of 
1842: 
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AND HER PATIENTS. 


, of Concord, Mass. 


“I sat down before a girl, blind, deaf, and 
dumb, destitute of sme}! and nearly so of taste; 
before a fair young creature with every human 
faculty and hope and power and goodness and 
affection enclosed within her delicate frame,—and 
but one outward sense,—the sense of touch. 
There she was before me, built up, as it were, in 
a marble cell, impervious to any ray of light or 
particle of sound; with her poor white hand 
peeping through a chink in the wall, beckoning 
to some good man for help, that an immortal 
soul might be awakened. Long before I looked 
upon her the help had come. Her face was radi- 
ant with intelligence and pleasure. From the 
mournful ruin of such bereavement there had 
slowly risen up this gentle, tender, guileless, 
grateful-hearted being. I have extracted afew 
fragments of her history from an account written 
by that one man who has made her what she is. 
It is a very beautiful and touching narrative. 
The name of her great benefactor and friend is 
Dr. Howe. There are not many persons, I hope 
and believe, who, after reading these passages, 
can ever hear that name with indifference. Well 
may that gentleman call that a delightful moment 
in which some distant promise of her present 
state first dawned upon the darkened mind of 
Laura Bridgman. Throughout his life, the recol- 
lection of that moment will be to him a source of 
pure, unfading happiness.” 


This miracle has now become so 
common that less attention is paid to 
Helen 
Keller, whom Dr. Howe’s son-in-law, 
Michael 
father-in-law’s death. But Laura at- 


the more remarkable case of 


Anagnos, taught after his 
tracted the notice of two continents, 
and her story was read in a dozen lan- 
Well did Dr. Howe say of her, 
five vears after Dickens had 


guages. 
in 1847, 


seen her: 


*“Laura’s progress has been a curious and an 
interesting spectacle. She has come into human 
society with a sort of triumphal march; her 
course has been a perpetual ovation. Thousands 
have been watching her with eager eyes and ap- 
plauding each successful step; while she, all 
unconscious of their gaze, holding on to the 
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slender thread, and feeling her way along, has 
advanced with faith and courage towards those 
who awaited her with trembling hope. Nothing 
shows more than her case the importance which, 
despite their useless waste of human life and hu- 
man capacity, men really attach to a human 
soul. Perhaps there are not more than three 
living women whose names are more widely 
known than hers; and there is not one who has 
excited so much sympathy and interest. Thou- 
sands of women are striving to attract the 
world’s notice and gain its admiration,—some by 
the natural magic of beauty and grace, some by 
the high nobility of talent, some by the lower 
nobility of rank and title, some by the vulgar 
show of wealth. But none of them has done it so 
effectually as this poor, blind, deaf and dumb 
girl, by the silent show of her misfortunes and 
her successful efforts to surmount them.” 


But it is not of Laura that I am 
writing to-day; her name but serves 
me for an example. To most persons 
who think of the insane as raving, mop- 
ing or murderous persons, and view 
them with alarm or repulsion, the fam- 
ily care of an insane woman, with the 
liberty of the house and garden, the 
fields and woods, will probably seem, 
and has seemed, in ages past, and even 
in our own day, something impossible. 
The custom has been to seclude them 
in close asylums, amid scores of their 
own  kind,—formerly they were 
chained, also, cast into damp dun- 
geons, ducked in cold ponds, flogged, 
and prayed over, to drive out the evil 
spirit with which they were thonght 
to be possessed. To give such crea- 
tures the free range of a household, 
the control of a kitchen, the manage- 
ment of a poultry-yard, has seemed to 
most of the unthinking public a pre- 
posterous or perilous thing. Yet for 
centuries this has been done in the lit- 
tle city of Gheel in Belgium, and its 
rural suburbs; for half a century it has 
been a useful custom in Scotland; and 
now it has been adopted in France, in 
Germany, Russia, and Holland, in some 
parts of England, and in Massachu- 
setts. To such an extent has this 


“family care of the insane” gone 
in Europe that, last September, 
its friends and experts held — in 
Antwerp, within easy reach of Gheel, 
an international congress or conven- 
tion, lasting a week, and giving birth 
to a volume of 91 pages, which has 
gone through the press in that pic- 
turesque Flemish city. Having been 
invited by the authorities of the con- 
gress to attend its sessions, and being 
unable so to do, I sent a report on the 
experiment of family care made in New 
England nearly twenty vears ago, and 
so successful, though on a small seale, 
that it is now being extended, and is 
firmly planted in the philanthropic 
soil of Massachusetts. My report, not 
before printed in America, follows: 


FAMILY CARE FOR THE INSANE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

With REMARKS ON THE CARE OF THE AMERICAN 
INSANE ELSEWHERE. WRITTEN FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS AT ANTWERP, SEPTEMBER 
1 To 7, 1902. 

By F. B. Sanborn, 

Formerly Lunacy Inspector of Massachusetts. 

The care of the insane in families is no new 
thing in the United States; indeed, it was the 
customary thing until the year 1820, although 
there were a few asylums for the violent and 
troublesome cases, in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and New England before that date; while many 
also were restrained in the very unsatisfactory 
prisons. But it would seem that two thirds of 
the insane, both acute and chronic, had their 
residence in the family where the malady first 
showed itself, or in some other household, better 
or worse adapted to their treatment. Those who 
resided, as many did from 1820 to 1900,in town 
and city almshouses, were often under strictly 
family care; the house being small, with few 

inmates of the public poor, and managed by a 

single couple (man and wife), who, by practice, 

became fairly well able to give the demented or 
even maniacal persons under their care as good 
treatment as at that period they would have 
received in the asylums for the insane, which 
were far from perfect. But there was much 
neglect, through ignorance, and some abuses, 
which, when investigated and made public by 

Miss Dorothea Dix and others, half a century 

ago, became a public scandal, and led to the 

establishment, in most of the states of the Ameri- 
can union, of hospitals or asylums for the medi- 
eal oversight and curative or restraining treat- 
ment of the majority of the insane. 

In this succession of events, the real merits of 
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a well-regulated system of family care for the 
insane came to be greatly overlooked and disre- 
garded; the classification of patients being very 
imperfect, and an opinion prevailing that every 
individual lunatic, whatever his form of malady, 
was equally a subject for restraint and medical 
treatment with the actively maniacal, or melan- 
cholic, or paralytic insane. This opinion caused 
the early accounts of family care at Gheel and 
in Scotland to be received in America with much 
distrust of its beneficial results; nor was it easy, 
from the casual inspection of the Gheel colony 
and the Cottage system of Scotland by medical 
men, strongly prejudiced in favor of their close 
asylums, to obtain an impartial account of what 
was going on in Europe in the direction of 
family care. Even so good an observer and so 
fair-minded a physician as the late Dr. Pliny 
Earle, who, first among Americans, visited and 
reported on the treatment of the insane in 
Europe, from the York Retreat and the Paris 
Bicétre, to the Constantinople prison-asylum 
which he inspected in December, 1838, in com- 
pany with Dr. Millingen, the physician of Lord 
Byron in his last illness)—even Dr. Earle, I say, 
was long prepossessed against the principle and 
results of Gheel.* 

But with the establishment in Massachusetts, ip 
1863-65, of an improved method of public charity, 


there came to the front in that little republic a : 


man of genius, Dr. Howe, who had long made 
the condition of the poor in many countries a 
special study. Joining with Byron, Hastings, 
Finlay, and the Continental Philhellenes from 
1823 to 1830, in redeeming Greece from the bar- 
barism ofthe Turk, he found himself in charge of 
bands and colonies of refugees there, at Egina 
and the Isthmus of Corinth, whom he taught to 
labor, and to become self-supporting. Then, 
taking up the cause of the blind, he created for 
their education a model school and work-room 
and music conservatory in Boston, over which he 
presided for more than forty years. In course of 
these labors he became familiar with the condi- 
tion of the poor in all respects, and his compas- 
sion for the insane and idiotic members of poor 
families led him to consider the best means of 
proviting for them, as well as for poor and 
vicious children, in whose nurture and reforma- 
tion he took a philanthropic interest. By the 
year 1865, therefore, when he became chairman 
of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, 
of which I was the secretary, Dr Howe had 
come to have views concerning the treatment of 
the insane far in advance of those which his 
medical brethren held in America. Among other 
things he had made himself acquainted with the 
colony at Gheel, whose principle he defended 
against the prejudiced attacks of mea who knew 
little of it but the name,—and with the Boarding- 
Out system of Scotland, which had already (in 
1864) begun to feel the improving hand of Dr. 
Mitchell (now Sir Arthur) who was himself so 





*See Sanborn’s “Memoirs of Pliny Earle, 
M. D.” (Boston, Damrell & Upham, 1898), pp. 277, 
317, 331, etc., Sanborn’s “Life of 8. G. Howe, 
M. D.” (New York, 1891), also contains a full ac- 
count of Dr. Howe’s connection with family 
care. 
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warm an advocate of the Gheel principle. In 
1867, while in Europe to relieve the necessities of 
the Cretan refugees at Athens, Dr. Howe visited 
Gheel, and made its story known to his col- 
leagues of the board of charities, and to others. 
He also advocated in his official reports, for sev- 
eral years, the adoption of a Family Care sys- 
tem for some of the Massachusetts insane; al- 
though it was not till nine years after his death, 
in 1876, that the law allowing its introduction in 
Massachusetts was enacted. This was done at 
the recommendation of the same state commis- 
sion, under another name, and I was made the 
deputy lunacy commissioner to put the law in 
operation. This was in the vear 1885. 

Between October, 1885, and August, 1888, when 
some ill-judging officials succeeded in suspend- 
ing the Family Care system for six months or 
more, I had found places for 180 insane persons, 
of whom about 120 remained in families in Au- 
gust, 1888. During the next five years the sys- 
tem was allowed to languish, though patients 
continued to be sent out to board in families. 
It has been kept up, though with little zeal, until 
about two years ago, when the new State Board 
of Insanity, convinced of its usefulness, began 
to administer the law (which had never been re- 
pealed or modified) with some earnestness. 
The executive officer of this commission, Owen 
Copp, M. D., who heartily approves the principle 
of family care, and intends to have it practi- 
cally extended, has furnished me with the fol- 
lowing statistics of its operation in the seventeen 
years since the first patient was sent to a family, 
under the act of 1885: 


STATISTICS OF FAMILY CARE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
1885-1902. 


Whole number sent to families from 

asylums, etc., 597, 534 
Whole number sent back to asylums, 

etc., 312, 274 
Present number in families (Aug. 1, 

1902), 125, 125 
Number discharged, died, ete., in 17 

years, 472, 409 
Of whom there died in families, 53, 58 
Of whom there died in asylums, etc., 3, 8 
Of whom there became self-support- 

ing, or supported by friends, 87, 86 
Of whom went to almshouses, etc., 12, 12 
Of whom there eleped and were not 

found, 3, 3 
Apparent number now in asylums, 

etc., 191 
Real number (estimated), 100 
Remaining in the families where first 

placed (of 125), 116 
Remaining in other families, 9 
Average number in families since 

August, 1885 (estimated), 100 


Upon these figures a few remarks may be 
made, and some of the deductions from them will 
be found important. 

The number of deaths in families in 17 years 
having been but 53, or a little more than three a 
year, by average, the percentage of deaths to 
the average number has been less than .04,— 
showing that the mortality of the insane has 
been rather diminished than increased by the 
system. Even adding to the deaths in families 
the 30 who died in asylums within six months of 
their return, the percentage (less than five 
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deaths a year upon an average of 100 in families) 
is not quite .05. 

Considering now the number who have become 
self-supporting, or have been cared for by 
friends in the 17 years (86), and remembering 
that these patients, in nine cases out of ten, were 
the public poor, and that most of them were 
chronic cases, ranging in their period of asylum 
life, before they were placed out, from one year 
to twelve and fifteen, and their average asylum 
life having been, at least, three vears,—the re- 
sult is surprising and satisfactory. An average 
of five persons a year,—rather more than the 
number of deaths—upon a total average of 100 
persons, have been taken off the public list, 
and have ceased to be a public burden. Indeed, 
of the total number of different persons thus 
placed under family care (534), of whom 125 are 
still in families, leaving a total of 409 to be ac- 
counted for, 86 persons, or one in every four and 
and three fourths (more than one fifth) have 
ceased to be a public burden. This is far more 
than the usual proportion among the insane poor 
in asylums, and it shows one of the most bene- 
ficial results of this method of care in Massachu- 
setts. Attention to a few of such cases which 
have come within my own knowledge, before 
and since I had official charge of the system, 
will show this in a more striking manner. 

Three patients, women, were placed by me ina 
family in the town of Sandwich in Massachusetts, 
in October, 1886. Their average asylum life at 
that time must have exceeded five years, and no 
one of them was contributing by her labor, in the 
least, to the cost of her support in the asylum 
from which they were taken. They were oid, 
hopeless cases, in the judgment of the asylum 
physician, and he was not sorry to have them 
removed. Inthe family where they were placed 
they came under the affectionate oversight of a 
mother and two daughters,—the whole family 
then,—and in a few months they became active 
in domestic industry, to which all had been bred. 
Two of them still remain where I placed them, 
and for fourteen years, now, they have recom- 
pensed by their willing labor the cost of their 
support, and have had a home they would not 
have exchanged for any hospital care. The 
third patient, who was not in firm health when 
placed there, yet supported herself in the family 
by her labor for eight or ten years; then was 
cared for in age and infirmity by the family, but 
finally, her disease growing unsuitable for 
family care, she was returned to an asylum hos- 
pital, where she died a few years ago. Her ab- 
sence fromthe asylum had saved to the public 
treasury thrice the cost which her last illness 
made necessary. The care of these two who 
remain would have costthe public, had they not 
been placed out, and had they lived till now, at 
least $3,000; and their life has been made cheer- 
ful and wholesome, instead of the dismal years 
in the incurable ward which would otherwise 
have been theirs. 

These women were of the servant class, and of 
Irish parentage or birth. An older patient, a 
woman of education and refinement, after an 
asylum life of nearly ten years, in which her for- 


tune had been consumed, and her support 
thrown upon the public (perhaps repaid by rela- 
tives ata small board-rate), was one of the first 
to be placed in a family by me in 1885-'86. Her 
relatives were so anxious to have her properly 
restrained (having seen her, years before, in her 
disturbed state) that they desired me to promise 
I would return her to the hospital if she was not 
suitably restricted in the family. Ina few weeks 
they found her so quiet and happy in her new 
home, away from the noise and distraction of the 
hospital ward, that they took her to their own 
comfortable city home, where she spent the rest 
of her long life, dying at the age of 79, after living 
happily and agreeably to her friends for four- 
teen years after leaving the hospital. 

Such cases are, in some degree, exceptional, 
but there are far more of them than the ignorant 
or indifferent opponents of the Family Care sys- 
tem in America know or imagine. But the cases 
not exceptional, and which do not become self- 
supporting, do yet relieve the public of much 
cost, in the matter of asylum-building, particu- 
larly. At the rate of building-cost prevalent in 
Massachusetts since 1885, the 100 patients who 
have been constantly kept in families would have 
cost, in buildings and repairs, at least $50 000, the 
interest on which, at 5 per cent., would have 
maintained 15 persons in families all the inter- 
vening time. Scotland, which maintains about 
one fifth of all her insane in families (something 
more than 2,500 at present) is relieved of what 
would cost for buildings alone, in Massachusetts, 
at least $1,000,000. When to this it is added that 
the insane thus provided for without costly asy- 
lum buildings, are, as a rule, much happier and 
more useful thanthey can be in the best close 
asylums, it will be seen that family care is bound 
to prevail, up to the limit of safety, wherever 
people have the right use of their own reason, in 
disposing of those whose reason has left them. 

In other states than Massachusetts little has 
been done in the way of family care for the in- 
sane, but the question is now much discussed 
and the tendency, in the more enlightened 
states, is towards adopting it in some form or 
degree. Perhaps Wisconsin, which has a pecu- 
liar lunacy law, allowing many unrecovered in- 
sane to remain outside of all asylums, may be 
the first to follow the example of Massachusetts. 

Some persons, writing in much ignorance of 
the actual facts of the family care experiment in 
Massachusetts, have spoken of its results as 
“unsatisfactory.” On the contrary, it has been 
quite satisfactory, so far as it went, but has not 
been carried so far as it should have been, in the 
long period since I began it. The authorities 
that discontinued it in 1888, and then took it up 
again because popular feeling would not allow 
it to be abandoned, had no love for that or 
any other measure which improved the condi- 
tion of the insane. They had little knowledge of 
what insanity is, and less regard for its poor vic- 
tims; but they did not venture to do more than 
stay the progress of improvement in the treat- 
ment of the insane. The superintendents of the 
insane hospitals, most of whom favored the 
boarding-out experiment, would have under- 
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taken, in some instances, to board out their own 
patients, under the supervision of their own phy- 
sicians and nurses,—a step which might have 
been taken, and is now advocated by most of the 
hospitals of Massachusetts, which are over- 
crowded, and would be slightly relieved in this 
way; as they also are by the establishment of 
“colonies” (branch establishments of no great 
size, not far from the main hospital edifice). 
The two systems,—of farm colonies for 50 or 100 
patients, and of boarding one or two patients in 
each family of suitable character and situation, 
in different parts of Massachusetts,—might go on 
side by side, and probably will. Convenience 
and the condition of the patient in each case 
would determine whether he may be lodged ina 
farm-colony nearby the hospital, or sent to a 
gxreater distance under family care. The princi- 
ple ineach system is the same,—to remove from 
the close asylum and its rigid rules those pa- 
tients who car be allowed greater freedom, and 
whose labor can be better employed than in the 
overcrowded monster hospital. 

A reaction against these monster hospitals 
has shown itself where it was little expected, in 
the Lunacy Commission of New York, which, for 
ten years, had been increasing the size and 
diminishing the employment of the state hospi- 
tals and their patients. The new president of 
this commission, an enlightened physician of 
European birth and experience, in his annual 
report for 1901, just made public, favors small 
hospitals for the curable, and farm-colonies for 
the chronic. If this change shall be made inthe 
great state of New York, with its 25,000 insane, it 
will not be long before the initial steps towards 
family care will there be taken. Indeed, the 
boarding-out system, as practised now in Massa- 
chusetts, Scotland, France, Germany, and Bel- 
gium, gives the best opportunity for what the 
English call “After-Care,” so faras the poor are 
concerned. 

I recall with great pleasure the two visits,—or 
rather three,—that I have made to Gheel, near 
Antwerp; inthe winter of 1890, again in the sum- 
mer of that year, and finally in the summer of 
1893, before going down into Holland to visit the 
asylum at Meerenberg, near Haarlem In both 
these years I also visited the Scotch cottages 
where the insane are boarded,—in 1890 at Kenno- 
way and Starr in the county of Fife, and in 1893 
at Balfron near Glasgow. In the two visits I saw 
nearly 100 of the patients under family care, and 
satistied myself that,good as the Scotch system is, 
our Massachusetts arrangements for the comfort 
and discipline of the patients boarded out were 
quite as good. The Gheel system, though I 
agree with Sir Arthur Mitchell in praising it, is 
not so well adapted to America as the Scotch 
system, which [ had followed in Massachusetts, 
upon the advice of Dr. Howe, and the reports of 
others, before I ever saw it in operation in Scot- 
land. Both systems, and also the village asylum 
system, as I saw it in 1893 at Morningside near 
Edinburgh, at Alt Scherbitz in Saxony, and at 
Gabersee in Upper Bavaria, are great improve- 
ments on the monster-hospital system which 
prevails in England, France, and I regret to say 
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in the United States. At Toledo, in Ohio, is a 
village hospital which the authorities of that 
state greatly praise, and which, I have no doubt, 
is well managed. But I have never seen a better 
asylum than that of Alt Scherbitz in Germany, 
and much prefer its methods to those at Toledo, 
so far as they differ from each other. 

The three systems so well exemplified in 
Europe,—that of Gheel, of Scotland, and of Alt 
Scherbitz,—are not inconsistent with each other. 
They might be combined profitably; and to some 
extent they are so combined in Scotland, and 
soon will be, I trust, in the United States. I 
imagine that the international congressin Ant- 
werp, which I regret I cannot attend, and for 
which I have written this hasty paper, will do 
something to promote such a combination. No 
exclusive system,—least of all that of the close 
asylums,—can do for the increasing numbers of 
the insane all that their unfortunate condition 
requires. In breaking up this exclusive system, 
the family care methods of Belgium, of France, 
and of Scotland are most useful; and I congratu- 
late the congress in advance for the good I am 
sure it will accomplish. 

F. B. SANBORN. 


Concorpb, Mass., August 20, 1902. 


The instance of the three patients 
cared for by Miss Alice Cooke of Sand- 
wich (at the head of Cape Cod), de- 
serves to be more fully treated than 
in the above concise account it could 
he. Miss Cooke was a trained nurse 
who had been employed for a time in 
the state almshouse (now called the 
“State Hospital”) at Tewksbury: 
while there she had seen much of the 
chronic insane, and occasionally had 
the care of them in one large ward of 
the women’s insane asvlum. Her 
home family consisted of an elderly 
mother and a sister not in robust 
health: and it was Miss Cooke’s wish 
to return and live with them in the 
old family house which her grand- 
father, a retired shipmaster, had 
bought in Sandwich, not far from 
Spring Hill, that ancient resort of the 
Wings, Hoxies, and other Quakers, who 
had founded there one of the oldest 
Quaker meetings in America. The 
view of this house, a century and a 
half old at least. here given, is the end 
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Locust Grove House 


the stable, 


Spring Hill. 


nearest looking towards 

With this domestic plan in mind, 
Miss Cooke applied to me in the sum- 
mer of 1886 for permission to take to 
her mother’s house three of the chronic 
insane women at Tewksbury,—Cath- 
arine Mullen, Mary Doherty, and Jane 
White; the two first-named being past 
middle life, and once trained as ser- 
vants, while Jane was a younger woman 
of the peasant class in Lreland, accus- 
tomed to out-door work. 
Neither of them had done any useful 
work at Tewksbury for a long time; 


rough 


they were idle, and often disorderly, 
and far from promising in their out- 
Miss Cooke had found 
them manageable, however, and the 


ward aspect. 


superintendent, the humane and ex- 
perienced Dr. C. 
of the 


Irving Fisher, now 


Presbyterian hospital, New 
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ooking towards Spring H 


York, vouched for them as suitable to 
live in a family, and for Miss Cooke as 
a proper care-taker. 
the 


ISS86, and 


I therefore gave 


desired permission, in October, 


the three women went to 
Sandwich. 

They were then untidy, often noisy, 
and almost wholly unaccustomed to 
work, though physically well, and able 


to do so, if any kindly and patient 


woman would undertake the task. 
Miss Cooke and her mother and sister 
were equal to it. Their house had 


few the 
water must be drawn at the well, the 
fuel 


there was no furnace or bath-room or 


of the modern conveniences; 


brought in from the woodshed, 
set laundry, and the kitchen was not 
very spacious. All this, however, may 
have been a help in teaching these poor 
women how to take up again the long 


disused employments of household in- 
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dustry; for the simpler and more num- 
erous the “ chores,” the easier the les- 
son for the learners, though hard 
enough for the teachers. A great help 
was found in the taste and skill in 
music which Miss Cooke had among 
her other qualities; her piano and her 
banjo were of much use as well as en- 
tertainment in taming these wild souls 
from that land of melancholy and jo- 
vial melody, Green Erin. At my first 
visit_—for I made it a point to see 
every patient in the homes selected for 
them,—I perceived that a change had 
come over the “three Graces,” as I 
jocosely termed them. They had be- 
come quieter, were turning with inter- 
est to industry, and already the kitchen 





seemed like home to them. Katy de- 
veloped a turn for taking care of the 
poultry and waiting on the table; and 
Jane was not only a drawer of water 
and fetcher of wood, but a rude sort of 
gardener. Years afterwards, in look- 
ing back on their training, I thought 
these verses fairly descriptive of the 


slow but successful process: 


Her gift once found, she made it much 
her care 

To soothe and tame the wildest crea- 
tures there; 

Pleased they beheld, even with those 
frenzied eyes, 

Her tender ways,—their solace and sur- 

prise; 
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Her courage calm when anger, true or 
feigned, 

Threatened the blow that her strong 
hand restrained; 

Her diligent labor at each menial toil, 

And her bright lamp that never lacked 
for oil. 

The fixed and haggard look grew soft 
and mild 

In those sad faces, and once more they 
smiled; 

Slowly their fashions strange they put 
aside, 

Checked the loose tongue, the un- 
wonted labor tried: 

With awkward zeal, and such as love 
alone 

Could show or bear, they made her 
tasks their own. 

Each knew her place, each found her 
happiest hour 

In that brown cottage with its orchard 
bower; 
They plied their toil, they roamed 
through field and wood, 
Plucked the wild berries, fed the cack- 
ling brood, 

Tilled the small garden, spread the 
ample meal, 

Sang their old songs and danced to 
music’s peal. 


Although taken a few years later, 
this portrait of Miss Cooke shows her 
as she was, but a little more serious un- 
der her responsibilities, when she as- 
sumed the care of her three patients. 
Gradually, so well had she succeeded 
that two others were placed with her, 
—the price agreed for their board be- 
ing $3.50 a week, with a small sum ad- 
ditional for clothing. So industrious 
did they become, and so frugal was the 
family, that, although the patients 
fared better, in food, warmth, and 


household comfort, than they had in 
the costly hospitals, this small pay- 
ment gave an income with which many 
improvements were made in the an- 
cient house. It was not until more 
lucrative private patients were re- 
ceived, however, in the years after 
1889, that Miss Cooke enlarged her 
stable and set up her carriage for the 
comfort of the inmates to whom a 
daily drive was important. The one 
horse, used at first, in time became a 
span. 

I have often participated in drives 
about that picturesque seashore re- 
gion, where of late the admirable art- 
ist, Dodge McKnight, has been sketch- 
ing in glowing color the singular beau- 
ties of hill and dale, lake and stream 
and ocean, which make Sandwich one 
of the most enviable resorts of the 
painter and the sportsman. Mr. Me- 
Knight’s home and studio are but a 
gunshot beyond Locust Grove, towards 
East Sandwich and Barnstable. 

The two inmates represented in the 
kitchen view, are those who survive, 
after sixteen happy years in this re- 
treat, where Jane and Katy have had 
more real comfort, and been of more 
true usefulness, probably, than in any 
equally long period of their lives. 
Katy is approaching seventy, if not 
already at that age, while Jane has 
passed fifty. Mary Doherty, never in 
so firm health as the others, and of a 
more difficult and suspicious temper, 
yet spent more than ten years at Lo- 
cust Grove, and lived in general har- 
mony with the other two. The addi- 
tional two patients, Martha and Hen- 
rietta, both of German parentage, who 
lived with Miss Cooke for a year or 


two, could not be kept at her expense, 
for many months after the state offi- 
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cials, acting under petty jealousies, and 
irritated at Miss Cooke’s refusal to al- 
low her patients to be sent illegally 
to withheld the 
My friends, 
and those of Dr. Howe—he had been 


back an almshouse, 


stipulated price of board. 


dead more than ten years,—paid this 


board for a time; and after Miss Cooke 
began to receive private paying pa- 
tients,— she did in 1889-’90,—the 


as 
domestic labors of the “ three Graces ” 
made them self-supporting, as they 


have been most of the time for a dozen 





Jane and Katy in their Kitchen 


years. Their labor was not excessive, 
and they had many hours when, as in 
this picture, they sat in their clean and 
kitchen, 
toil, or 


from cheerful 
the 


berries, or 


cosy resting 


rambled about country, 


gathering flowers, bright 


leaves. This was Jane's special de- 
light, and she often kept the rooms 
adorned with such tokens of her care. 

When the state officials (foiled 
their plan to have the Sandwich over- 


in 


seers of the poor send Miss Cooke’s five 
inmates to the Tewksbury almshouse, 
to be shut up in idleness among the 
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paupers) were meditating other plans 
to punish Miss Cooke for her defense 
of the rights of her poor patients, the 


probate judge of her county, Barn- 
stable (Judge Harriman, who has 


lately retired), placed them under her 
legal authority as guardian, and so 
they remained, unmolested, until she 
herself had them duly committed to a 
hospital or asylum, under the law. 
The opposition to her spirited course 
the part of 
some who should have been more gen- 


continued, however, on 
erous, and for several years prevented 
her from getting a license from the 
governor to receive private patients. 
Finally a member of the governor's 
council, very favorable to the family 
care of the insane, interposed, and the 
opposition was withdrawn, so that for 
nearly ten years past, the Locust Grove 
Home has been one of the recognized 
Her 


references, as may be seen by the an- 


private asylums of Massachusetts. 


nexed list, which could easily be much 
increased, are of the best, and the care 
which she has given to difficult cases 
has sometimes resulted in recovery, 
where physicians have failed.* 

Frederick Peterson, M. 
D., New York city, president of the 


state lunacy commission of New York; 


References: 


C. Irving Fisher, M. D., superintendent 
Presbyterian hospital, New York city; 
G. E. White, M. D., Sandwich, Mass.; 
R. H. Faunce, M. D., Sandwich, Mass.; 
M. F. Delano, M. D., Sandwich, Mass.; 
Hon. Alvan Barrus, trustee Northamp- 
ton insane asylum; Hon. Howes Nor- 
ris, Boston, Mass.; Jas. H. Nickerson, 
West Newton, Mass., president First 
National bank. 





*Nore. A delay in printing this article has al- 
lowed the Antwerp volume to appear. It may be 


ordered of Dr. Fritz Sano, Antioch, at a cost of 25 
francs. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S EARLY SCOTCH SETTLERS FROM IRELAND. 


By John ( 


Note.—An explanation is due the reader. 
Nearly every town historian in New Hampshire 
claims that all those people who came here from 
Ireland before the Revolution, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were of direct Scotch origin, with no 
mixture of Irish blood whatever. 

To show how absurd such statements are the 
following paper has been prepared: 

The best known family names in Ireland and 
Scotland are of old Gaelic origin, and come from 
one common stock, thus showing their relation- 
ship. Others there are peculiar to Ireland, or to 
Seotland alone. The difference in the main is 
caused by their translation from Gaelic to 
English. To illustrate this,—in the Highlands 
the son of John is known as‘ Mac Ian.” In Ire- 
land as “Mac Shane.” Muiredhach is the Gaelic 
root for Murray, more peculiar to Scotland, and 
for Murphy, best known in Ireland. 

Another corrupt but better known form of 
Muiredhach in Scotland is Murrach or Murrich. 
In Ireland it is Murrough, but the Gaelic pronun- 
ciation is the same in either. When the prefix Mac 
is added it becomes MacMurrough, or Mac Mur- 
rach, or MacMurrich, or the son of Murrough; 
Anglicized, Morrison. Muiredhach was the first 
Christian king of Ireland. It will be seen from 
this that the name in its Gaelic form is one of the 
most ancient in northern Europe, for St. Patrick 
came to Ireland in 430 A. D. 

As a rule the names given herein are those more 
peculiar to Ireland than to Scotland. Several 
like ** Burns,” and others are common to both 
countries; usually in Ireland the name is spelled 
Byrnes, but the pronunciation is the same. 

As peculiarly Irish, both given and proper, as 
these names appear, however, our historians, with 
few exceptions, class them all as Scotch; for this 
reason to suit their humor, the same rule has been 
followed here. 

The reader will therefore excuse the seeming 
levity as it serves the purpose far better than ar- 
gument could. 

The common origin of the Irish, “the true Scots 
of history,” and the Scotch is now too well known 
to dwellupon here. The Duke of Argyle,in an 
issue of the Youth’s Companion of the present 
year, 1902, had an article on “ The Western Isles,” 
admitting the kinship. Every authentic writer 
treating on the subject, either in Chambers, or 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, or authors like 
Buckle, Green, Knight, Sir Henry Main, Lingard, 
Pinkerton, Lecky, etc., all acknowledge it, 
but thus far our New Hampshire historians stick, 
not to historical facts, but to their own theories. 

However, the light is breaking. A change is 


'. Linehan. 


gradually taking place. It will extend in its own 
good time to New Hampshire. When it does the 
wrong will be righted. The evidence of the truth 
of this is proved by the following extracts. With 
them the chapter is closed for the present: 

“Tam not one of those who care to speak of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Itisa misnomer. The 
truer and altogether the fairer name is Saxon- 
Celtic. For the Anglos, while they gave their 
name to England, were lost in the Saxon stock, 
and being superseded should give way to that 
other racial force which has done so much for 
modern progress, and which is usually uprecog- 
nized—the Celtic. 

“Society as it exists to-day in Great Britian and 
her colonies, and in the United States, is the pro- 
duct mainly of both races. 

“ The Celt and the Saxon are twostreams flowing 
from one fountain head. However much they 
have turbulently crossed each other’s paths, they 
have come together, have inter-married, and 
inter-mingled their social interests. If ever Provi- 
dence discloses its manifest purpose, in this in- 
stance we are warranted in concluding that it 
means the ultimate harmony of these two races.”’ 
—Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer, on “ The Celt and the 
Saxon.” 

“The Scots went over from Ireland in the sixth 
century, and from them Northern Britain was 
ealled Scotland, and when the Scots came back 


_to Ireland under James I, they only returned to 


their old homes.”—Col. F. C. McDowell before the 
Scotch Irish Congress, in Columbia, Tenn., 1889. 

“To awaken and maintain an active interest on 
the part of the Gael in Canada in the Gaelic 
language, as a living speech; in the literature, 
history, antiquities, manners, and customs of the 
Gaelic races; and generally, in the wide field of 
Celtic antiquities, literature, and art.’’—From cir- 
cular calling Convention of Canadian Scotch in 
Toronto, 1896. 

“Some of our more thoughtful historians or 
students of history will pretend to tell you when 
the Scotch-Irish race began. I have not heard 
even our Scotch Irishmen, who have studied the 
question, do the subject justice. No such race of 
men could be created in a generation; no such 
achievement could be born in a century; no such 
people as the Scotch-Irish could be completed 
even in century after century; and while you are 
told that the Scotch-Irish go back in their achieve- 
ments to the day of John Knox, John Knox lived 
a thousand years after the formation of the 
Scotch-Irish character began. It was like the 
stream of your western desert that comes from 
the mountain and makes the valleys beautifu, 











and green and fragrant, and then is lost in the 
sands of the desert. Men will tell you that 
it disappears and is lost. It is not. After 
traversing perhaps hundreds of miles of 
subterranean passages, forgotten, unseen, 
it is still doing its work, and it rises again 
before it reaches the sea and agair makes new 
fields, green and beautiful. It required more 
than a thousand years to perfect the Scotch- 
Irish character. It is of a creation single from 
all races of mankind, and a creation not of one 
people, nor of one century, nor even five cen 

turies, but a thousand years of mingled effort and 
sacrifice, to present to the world the perfect 
Scotch-Irish character. 

“If you would learn when the characteristics of 
the Scotch-Irish began, go back a thousand 
years beyond the time of John Knox, and you 
will find that there was a crucial test that formed 
the men that perfected the Scotch-Irish char- 
acter after years and years of varying conflict 
and success, until the most stubborn, the most 
progressive, the most aggressive race in achieve- 
ment was given to the world. Let us go back to 
the sixth century, and what do we find’? Ireland, 
the birthplace of the Scotch-Irish! We find 
Ireland foremost of al] the nations of the earth, 
not only in religious progress, but in literature, 
and for two centuries thereafter the teacher of 
the world in all that made men great and 
achievements memorable. For two centuries the 
Irish of Ireland, in their own green land, were 
the teachers of men, not only in religion, but in 
science, in learning, and in all that made men 
great. She had her teachers and her scientists, 
men who filled the pulpits and went to every 
nation surrounding it; and it was there that the 
Scotch-Irish character became evident which 
afterwards made themselves felt wherever they 
have gone.’’—Col. Alexander McClure before the 
Scotch-Irish Congress in Columbia, Tenn., 1889. 

* From the single standpoint of language there 
seems tv be no doubt that the first race whose 
presence in Britain has usually held to be 
beyond dispute, was the Celtic. It is equally es- 
tablished that the Celts of the British Isles were 
Aryans speaking related languages which fall in- 
to two groups, the Gaidelic and the Brythonic. 
The Gaedelic group embraces at the present 
time the Galelic of Ireland, the Isle of Man, and 
of Scotland.”’—Prof. John Rhys of Oxford College, 
in “The Welsh People.” 


MONG the pioneers of the 
Granite state none were of 
more value than those of 





pure Scotch blood born in 
Ireland. Their praises 
have been sounded in story and song, 
and most deservedly so: for they were 
a thrifty, frugal, and liberty-loving 


people. 


An article in a recent number of 
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THe GRANITE Montuty is the occa- 
sion of these reflections. Therein it is 
written that Philip Riley, “a Seotch- 
man,” was the first settler of a well- 
known New Hampshire town. The 
fact that Mr. Riley was born in Lreland 
is the best proof that he was a Scotch- 
man. 

Many more there were among the 
first settlers of the old Granite state 
of the same nationality, and their 
names ought to be made known in part 
at least to the present generation, so 
that the sons and daughters of New 
Hampshire may properly appreciate 
the part taken in the building of the 
state by the pure Scotch from Ireland. 

One of the most notable of the mod- 
ern Scotch writers was the late John 
Boyle O'Reilly, who was born in the 
Scotch part of the County Meath. He 
was, as his name indicates, a most in- 
tense Scotchman because he was born 
in Ireland. 

John Sullivan was another of the 
same class. His ancestral home was 
in the Scotch part of the “ Kingdom 
of Kerry,” but he himself was born in 
the Highlands of Limerick. As Bos- 
well’s father said of Dr. Johnson, “ He 
was an auld dominie who kept a skule 
and called it an academy.” 

He labored in this field for over 
fifty vears, and in age, lived past the 
century mark. He was the father of 
four sons, all of whom were commis- 
sioned officers in the Continental army. 
One of them bearing his own name was 
the only major-general from New 
Hampshire during the great strug- 
gle; he was also one of its first gov- 
ernors. His brother James was gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. All were fine 
tvpes of the genuine Scotch race. 


The town of Holderness in its early 
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days possessed another gallant Scotch- 
man in the person of Capt. Bryan Me- 
He the Scotch 
part of Cork. He participated in the 
French and Indian His 
figures frequently in the provincial 


Sweeny. came from 


wars. name 
papers, and he became a captain in 
Col. Her- 


cules Mooney, who was teaching school 


the Revolutionary period. 


in Somersworth in 1733, and who com- 
manded a regiment in Rhode Island 
under Sullivan in 1777, was another 
noted Scotchman from Dublin, which 
in ancient times was the capital of 


Scotia. Holderness possesses the ashes 


of those two gallant Scotchmen. 

Contemporary with the McSweenys 
Michael 
who was, as his name indicates, a full- 
the 
Tipperary. He and 


in Holderness was Dwyer, 


blooded 
part of 


Scotch 
Mc- 
Sweeny were selectmen of the town 


Scotchman from 


in those old days. 

A little to the east, at the same time, 
in Sandwich, was * Master John Dono- 
van,” who was, like the Scotch Sulli- 
van, teaching school. He came, un- 
doubtedly, from the Scotch part of 
Fermoy in Cork. His great-grandson, 
Edward Donovan, was chairman of the 
board of 


1900. 


selectmen of Sandwich in 

A man whose name figures quite of- 
ten in the provincial papers and in 
the Revolutionary rolls, was Patrick 
O’Flynn. Were _ there doubt 
about his Scotch origin, the 


any 
appear- 
He 
probably came from the Scotch part 
of Donnybrook. 


ance of his name would dispel it. 


This was clear from 
his love of fighting. He served from 
Yorktown, and 


Bunker Hill to 

living as late as 1825 in the state of 
Illinois, his name appearing on the 
pension rolls of the United States on 
that date. 


was 


Another who gave his life for the 
He 
was quartermaster of the First N. H. 
Continental Stark, 


while in 


same cause was Patrick Cogan. 


under 
He died 
service in 1780. He 
the Scotch part of 
kenny, for he was a killing man. 


regiment 
Cilley, and Reed. 
the 


came 


probably 
Kil- 
He 


lived in Durham and residing there 


from 


at the same time, undoubtedly rela- 
tives, were Stephen, Joseph, William, 
and Joseph Cogan, Jr., all sturdy 
Scotchmen from Ireland. 

John Casey served as a volunteer 
aid on the staff of Stark at Benning- 
He Scotech- 
from the 


was another brave 
the Scotch 


Caseys, near the rock of Cashel. 


ton. 
man home of 

Darby Kelly, a Scotchman, as his 
name indicates, from the Scotch part 
of Connemara, was in New Hampshire 
as early as 1750, a soldier, school- 
master, and farmer. Few of the early 
settlers have left more useful descend- 
ants. His son, Samuel Kelly, was one 
of New Hampton’s first settlers. His 
grandson, Benjamin F. 
Kelly, of West Virginia, was one of the 
heroes of the Civil War. His great- 
grandson, Capt. Warren M. Kelly, of 
Hooksett, served in 


Maj.-Gen. 


Donahoe’s Tenth 
New Hampshire, the only Scotch regi- 
ment from New Hampshire in the 
Civil War. Another great-grandson 
was the late Dr. Francis H. Kelly, ex- 
mayor of Worcester; and a great-grand- 
daughter is the wife of the Hon. Joseph 
H. Walker of Worcester, who is the 
owner of the old Kelly homestead in 
New Hampshire. On account of the 
appearance of the name the question 
has been raised as to the family being 
Scotch, but there is no doubt about 
that as Darby Kelly came from Ire- 
land. 

His great-grandson, Dr. Kelly men- 
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tioned, is the authority. Dr. Bouton, 
in his history of Concord, makes men- 
tion of Patrick Guinlan (properly 
Quinlan), who was teaching school in 
that town before the Revolution. As 
his name indicates, he was a Scotch- 
man, pure and simple, from the Scotch 
part of Kinsale, and a full-blooded 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A contemporary of his in Concord, 
also named by Bouton, was Capt. John 
Roach, a retired ship-master from the 
Scotch part of Cork. He married the 
divorced wife of Maj. Robert Rogers, 
the ranger. A pastoral visit to this 
family is noted in the diary of the Rev. 
Timothy Walker. 

Still Patrick Garvin, 
undoubtedly from the Scotch town of 
Dungarvin in the Scotch county of 
Waterford, in the Scotch part of the 
south of Ireland. 
Merrimack, just 
his 


another was 


Garvin’s falls in the 
south of Concord, 
Darby Field, 
Irish soldier for discovery,” so the pro- 


bears name. “an 
vincial records read, was in Exeter or 
vicinity in 1631 or thereabouts. He 
is credited with being the first Euro- 
pean to discover and ascend the White 
Mountains. He Exeter in 
1649. Without question he was one 
of the first Scotchmen from Ireland to 
visit the old Granite state. 

Many of Darby Field’s kin were with 
him in Exeter or in its neighborhood. 
Richard Bulger, Richard Morris, Will- 
iam Coole, James Wall, and William 
Moore were there before 1640. The 
number was augmented before 1700 by 
the names of Philip Cartee, Jerry Con- 
nor, Tague Drisco (Driscoll), Denny 
Kelly, Cornelius Lary (Leary), Henry 
Magoon (McGowan), Michael French, 
John Cartee, Gerald Fitzgerald, Philip 
Dudy, Philip Conner, Thomas Haley, 


died in 


G.M.—3 


Cornelius Conner, Edward Dwyer, 
Roger Kelly, George Gurley, and John 
Driscoe (Driscoll). Between 1700 and 
1775 the number was still further in- 
creased by Jeremiah Conner, Moses 
Conner, Daniel Leary, Joseph Cole- 
man, John McGowan, Thomas Leary, 
Samuel Mighill, John Cartee, Patrick 
(ireing, Daniel Kelly, Daniel Cartee, 
Nathaniel Meloon (Malone), John 
Flood, Michael Brown, Michael George, 
Daniel Sullivan, Robert Dunn, Samuel 
Haley, and John Meloney. 

An entry appears in the provincial 
records during the period named, of a 
payment of fifty pounds to Humphrey 
Sullivan for teaching school in Exeter. 
No Seotchman from Ireland can read 
those names and not feel an exulting 
beating of the heart at the presence of 
brawny Scotchmen from the 
Scotch parts of Ireland in the good old 
scholastic town 


these 


of Exeter 
hundred years ago. 


over two 
Their names in 
are as Scotch as the 
heather-clad hills of historic Killar- 
ney. The very fact that a Scotch Sul- 
livan was teaching the young ideas how 
to shoot in those remote days in Exe- 
ter is something for the modern Scotch 
Sullivans to be proud of. 


appearance 


Among the original proprietors of 
the town of Aeworth were John Me- 
Murphy, Robert McCoy, Timothy 
O’Leary, Thomas MceQuiggan, William 
Lyons, Thomas Murdough, 
Gleason, McLaughlan, 
Mitchell, John Nolan, 
and Samuel McDnuffee. 

Among Ambherst’s first settlers were 
Daniel Kenny, William Collins, Jacob 
Flinn, John Kehew, Daniel Burns, 
Andrew Shannon, Stephen Butler, 
Thomas Harney, Michael Cartee, 
James Cash, Michael Keif, James Me- 


Henry 
John 
Daniel Hart, 


James 
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Graw, Timothy Martin, Henry Han- 
ley, Daniel McGrath. The latter was 
killed at Bunker Hill. 

An Irish statistician in the classifi- 
cation of names in the last census of 
Great Britain and Ireland, places Mur- 
phy at the head; that being the most 
numerous of all the names in Ireland. 
It is, therefore, gratifying to know that 
this great Scotch clan in Ireland was 
represented among the pioneer settlers 
of New Hampshire in the person of 
John McMurphy. To be sure John 
had a prefix to his name, but it was 
placed there to emphasize the fact that 
he was the son of Murphy, and as such 
one of that noted Scotch clan. An- 
trim is one of the Scotch towns, and 
like its name its first settlers were pure 
Scotch from Ireland. The first white 
man to build a log hut there in 177 
was Philip Riley, a Scotchman. He 
was followed in 1772 by two other ad- 
venturous Scotchmen from Ireland, 
Maurice Lynch and Tobias Butler, who 
came from the well-known Scotch 
county of Galway, in the Scotch part 
of Connaught. It is written of Lynch 
that “‘ he was a man of some education, 
a land surveyor and first town clerk.” 
He was also credited with being a 
beautiful penman. Tobias Butler was 
also town clerk, a teacher, and a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. Lynch 
died in New Boston in 1784. 

As far north as Boscawen was in 
1784, representatives of the race were 
found in the persons of Edward Fitz- 
gerald, Richard Kelly, Richard Flood, 
Benjamin Doody, Nathaniel Meloon 
(Malone), and Patrick Callahan. 

Fitzgerald was a prosperous, influ- 
ential man, and all must have been 
full-blooded Scotch Anglo-Saxon, if 
names are any indication thereof. 


In Barnstead as early as 1768 were 
John and Stephen Pendergast, of a 
noted pure-blooded Scotch family, 
from Kilkenny probably. 

James McQuade was one of Bed- 
ford’s first settlers. He was killed by 
Indians in 1745. 

Among the Bunker Hill soldiers 
from this town whose names are pub- 
lished by Col. G. C. Gilmore in the 
legislative manual of 1889, were John 
Callahan, David Moore, Patrick Fling, 
James Orr, Thomas McLaughlan, Pat- 
rick Murphy, Luke Egan, Thomas Mc- 
Cleary, John Manahan, John O'Neil, 
and Hugh Matthews. A glance at 
these names will convince the most 
sceptical of the pure Scotch origin of 
the men who bore them. Not even the 
check-list of Manchester’s Scotch Ward 
five looks more Scotch than they do. 

More than a century ago a gallant 
Scotchman who lived in the Scotch 
part of the north of Ireland, Dr. Dren- 
nan wrote,— 


“On the green hills of Ulster the 
white cross waves high 

And the beacon of war throws its 
flames to the sky; 

Now the taunt and the threat let the 
coward endure. 

Our hope is in God and in Rory 
O’Moore.” 


“Bold Rory O’Moore” was the idol 
of the pure Scots in the north of Ire- 
land. Patrick Nevin and Joseph 
Nevill were in Chester among its first 
settlers, and with them were John 
Moore and William Healey. 

In Chesterfield, in 1781, were Oliver 
and Valentine Butler, Michael Cressy, 
and Richard Coughlan, the latter a 
Revolutionary soldier. 

In Londonderry were McMurphy, 
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McCormick, McNeil, McLaughlan, Me- 
Conihie, McCartney, McConnell, Mce- 
Carthy, McLennehan, McBride, Bryan, 
Moore, Fleming, Boyle, Kennedy, Ran- 
kin, Kelly, Cassay (Casey), O’Brien, 
Cavanaugh, Callahan, 
Seotchmen from Ireland. 

Derryfield, an offshoot from London- 
derry and the home of Stark, had for 
its moderator at the first town meet- 
ing held September 20, 1751, John Mc- 
Murphy. He was one of the town’s 
great men. Before the date given and 
the outbreak of the Revolution, the 
following pure Scotch names appear as 
per Potter’s history in the annals of the 
town: 

John MeNeil, James McQuaid, John 
McLaughlan, John McDuffee, William 
McMaster, John McQuigg, Thomas 
McLaughlan, Robert McCormack, 
James McCaughlan, George McMur- 
phy, John McCarty, James McMahon, 
John Burns, Patrick Gault, Thomas 
Cunningham, Timothy Clemens, Pat- 
rick Taggart, Fergus Kennedy, Gerald 
Fitzgerald, William Kelly, David 
Welch, James Onail (O’Neil), Michael 
Johnson, John Welch, Darby Kelly, 
Patrick Clark, John Griffin, James 
Conner, Daniel Flood, Edward Barry, 
John Herron, James Gorman, John 
O’Neil, John Jordan, Valentine Sulli- 
van, John Barry, John O’Brien, Tim- 
othy Harrington, Richard Flood, Mar- 
tin Byrne, Thomas Gillis, Matthew 
Bryant, John Callahan, Luke Egan, 
John Rankin, John Martin, James 
Cavanaugh. This is a glorious roll, for 
nearly all of those named served in the 
War of Independence. Their appear- 
ance is evidence of the Scotch nation- 
ality of those sturdy pioneers of New 
Hampshire’s Queen city. 

The man who, according to 





all typical 


“ Moore,” drove the first team to Con- 
cord, was Jacob Shute. He came from 
the Scotch part of Dublin. According 
to Bouton his ancestors came from 
France to Ireland. Consequently he 
was a pure-blooded Scotchman. Two 
of his descendants were commissioned 
officers in the Second N. H. Vols. in 
the Civil War. 

Among the Revolutionary soldiers 
from Dunstable were Stephen, John, 
and Samuel Connery, and William and 
James Dandley. 

Stephen Coole, James Butler, Sam- 
uel Kilpatrick, Joseph Dunn, Richard 
Gleason, John and James Gary, and 
Patrick Fassett, were in the town of 
Fitzwilliam between 1771 and 1780. 
The historian of Francestown makes 
mention of the following, all of whom 
were from the Scotch part of the north 
of Ireland: James Burns, Charles 
Cavanaugh, James Martin, James Man- 
ahan, John McLaughlan, Thomas Me- 
Laughlan, William McMaster, Hugh 
Moore, Edmund McDonald, Michael 
Monohan, John Monohan, Mary Quig- 
ley, Jane Quigley, and Barnet McKain. 

He also wrote that “ Thomas Quig- 
ley, a brave and smart young Scotch- 
man, born in the Scotch part of Ire- 
land, came over in 1724.” He died in 
1790. 

He also chronicles the fact that Ed- 
ward Brennan and Margaret Manahan, 
his wife, came from Boston to Frances- 
town in 1813. “ Brennan’s brook” 
takes its name from him. “ Driscoll’s 
hill” is another well-known locality 
in town. 

Among the proprietors of the town 
of Gilmanton, 1727, were Jeremiah 
and Philip Connor, William Doran, 
Walter Neal, John Connor, Cornelius 
Drisco (Driscoll), and Cornelius Con- 
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nor. Among its first settlers were 
Stephen Butler and John and Jeremiah 
Connor. Among the Revolutionary 
soldiers from the town were Samuel 
Maloon (Malone), Robert Bryant, John 
Welch, and Dr. Benjamin Kelly. 

In Gilsum were Patrick Griffin and 
Daniel Gunn, and in Hampton were 
Paul Healey, Holdredge Kelly, John 
Murphy, James Kelly, and a namesake 
of the sweet Scotch poet, Thomas 
Moore; Samuel and Eunice Ryan were 
in Hancock in 1789. Among the 
grantees of Haverhill in 1763 were Ed- 
ward and Benjamin Moore, Joseph 
Kelly, James Nevin, and John Moore, 
and Michael Johnson, who was one of 
the two first settlers of the town. 

Rev. Simon Finlay Williams, who 
was a pastor in Gilmanton in 1792, 
was the son of Rev. Simon Williams, 
who was born in Trim in the County 
Meath. He was also a chaplain in the 
navy. 

Rev. Jonathan McGee was one of the 


trustees of Gilmanton academy in its | 


early days. 

The good old town of Henniker, the 
home of that gallant veteran of the 
Civil War, Col. L. W. Cogswell, had 
among its first settlers, in 1766, Daniel 
Connor, who was followed later by 
Daniel, John, and Moses Connor, and 
Cornelius Bean. 

James McConnor, Stephen Powers, 
John Conroy, John Conroy, Jr., and 
Samuel Conroy were in Hollis before 

775. 

One of Hopkinton’s first settlers was 
Stephen Kelly. David Conner and 
Jonathan and James O’Connor were in 
the town before 1775. Among the 
pioneer settlers of Jaffrey were Dennis 
Organ (O’Ryan), John Borland, John 
Coffenn, William McNee, David Ryan, 


Michael Silk, and John Coughran. 
Ryan left many influential and useful 
descendants. Two others were James 
Flood and John McBride. 

One of New Boston’s first settlers 
was William McNeil. He was a school- 
master. This name is of pure Scotch 
origin,—the king of all Ireland in 430 
A. D. being Loughaire McNeil. Both 
names are well represented in New 
Hampshire’s early history in the per- 
sons of McClary and McNeil. John 
McLaughlan is credited with being the 
very first settler of the town. Two 
other pioneers were Daniel McMillan 
and John Lynch. William, Roger, and 
John Kelly are mentioned in Dr. 
Kelly’s history of New Hampton as 
being prominent figures at the Isles of 
Shoals before the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Kelly de- 


seribes his great-grandfather, Darby 


Kelly, as a “ bright, quick-witted Irish- 
man.” He is, of course, mistaken, for 
nearly all New Hampshire town his- 
torians are united on one point, and 
that is, that no Irish came here from 
Ireland in those early days, all being 
pure Scotch, and different from the 
Irish in blood, morals, language, and 
religion. If this statement is doubted 
then scan the names given herein, for 
all are of the purest Scotch type. 
Darby Kelly taught school in the old 
country. He was in Exeter in 1741. 
The descendants of Darby are num- 
erous and are scattered all over the 
Union. His son Samuel, the founder 
of New Hampton, had six sons; and his 
grandson of the same name had five 
sons; one of the latter, Col. Benjamin 
Kelly, was the first postmaster in the 
town. He had eleven children. The 
christian name of Michael, which 
might have been Darby’s proper name, 
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has been preserved in the family even 
to our own day,—one of his great- 
grandchildren bearing it. Surely this 
is the best evidence of the nationality 
of the founder of the family, for Mi- 
chael Kelly is one of the best known 
Scotch names in the Highlands of 
Connemara. 

William and Daniel McClary, from 
Ireland, were in New Ipswich in 1751. 
They came there from Nuremburg, 
Mass. Other pioneers of the town 
were Edmund and John Bryant, Ben- 
jamin Dunn, Charles McCoy, William 
Moore, and John Flint. 

Benjamin Giles, “said to have been 
an Irishman,” the leading man in New- 
port during his life, bears honorable 
mention in the history of the town, 
and as well in the provincial and state 
papers. we 
must conclude he was a Scotchman, 
and sprang from some one of the great 
clans of the Highlands of Kerry. The 


For the reasons given, 


Kellys were also represented in this 


town in its early days by descendants 
of John Kelly of Newbury, Mass. He 
bears honorable mention in Coffin’s 
history of that town. It is said therein 
that he settled in Newbury in 1631; 
that he came there from Old Newbury 
in England; that he was the son of an 
Irishman, and an Englishwoman, and 
born in England. Coffin, of course, 
was in error as to his nationality. «A 
locality bears the name in remem- 
brance in the town Kellyville. Other 
early settlers were David Lyon, James 
L. Riley, and Daniel Welch. 

In Nottingham, among its early set- 
tlers were Thomas Healey, Alexander 
Lucy, Henry Butler, William Gill, 
William Welch, Joseph Gorman, John 
Nealey, Thomas McConnelly, John 
Maney, John Haley, and Zephania 
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Butler,—the latter was the grand- 
father of B. F. Butler. The gen- 
eral, in “ Butler’s Book,” wrote that 
his ancestors Irish Presby- 
terians,—thus falling into the usual 
error of careless writers. Another 
noted Scotch family from  Ire- 
land was that of the McClarys, which 
located in this town as early as 1726. 
Andrew, the emigrant, had three sons 
in the Continental army. One of 
them, bearing his own name, was killed 
at Bunker Hill. John was killed at 
Saratoga, and Michael held a captain’s 
commission in the Continental army. 
The latter survived the great contest 
and later was adjutant-general of New 
Hampshire. There are few localities 
in Ireland or in this country where peo- 
ple of Irish origin have settled that 
this name as Clary, Cleary, or McClary 
cannot be found; nevertheless, it is of 
pure Scotch origin because it came 
from Ireland. 

In the adjoining town of Deerfield, 
from 1754 to 1774, were living Dom- 
inick Griffin, John Lucy, John Meade, 
James Griffin, Neil McGaffey, John, 
Thomas, and Matthew Welch, John 
and Daniel McCoy, Thomas McLaugh- 
lan, John Kelly, John Dwyer, and 
Thomas Walsh,—all Scotchmen, good 
and true. 

In Pembroke, among the early set- 
tlers was Thomas Cunningham, James 
Neil, Thomas McConnell, John Me- 
Neil, Joseph Mulliken, John McGaf- 
fey, William Martin, David, Samuel, 
Moses, James, John, and David Con- 
nor, Jr. (The latter was chairman of 
the board of selectmen in 1769.) 
Joseph Broderick, Andrew Cunning- 
ham, Samuel Kelly, Patrick Roach, 
John Burns, Samuel McDuffee, Will- 
iam MeLaughlan, Jacob McQuaid, John 


were 
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Barrett, and Daniel Collins, all of these 
names were in Pembroke before 1774. 
According to McClintock, the historian 
of Pembroke, all of them “ were of pure 
Saxon lineage with their blood un- 
mixed in the 17th century with the 
half-barbaric Scotch Highlanders, or 
their more rude cousins, the Irish 
Celts.” 

McClintock is a little rough on the 
Irish and the Highlanders. The Irish 
are accustomed to it. The Highland- 
ers were until Sir Walter Scott glorified 
them in his novels, but McClintock 
must be right, for the names in appear- 
ance mentioned are as Scotch as are 
those to be found in the vicinity of 
Bantry Bay and the county of Ross- 
common. 

In Peterborough the first settlers 
came from Ireland in 1749. Among 
them William Mitchell, Robert McNee, 
John Kelly (killed at Fort George in 
1758), and the families of Cunning- 
ham, White, McCoy, Moore, and Mc- 
Cloud. The first White was named 
Patrick. John Barry was there at the 
same time. 

Among Capt. John Mason’s stew- 
ards in Portsmouth in 1631 were Wal- 
ter Neil, George Vaughan, Francis 
Matthews, Thomas Furrell (Farrell), 
James Wall, Thomas Moore, and the 
immortal Darby Field. Rev. Richard 
Gibson, who was the first Episcopal 
minister in Portsmouth, in 1640, came 
from Ireland. Another Scotchman 
from Ireland was Rev. Arthur Brown, 
who was the Episcopal minister in the 
same town in 1736. His son, Rev. 
Marmaduke Brown, was pastor of the 
Episcopal church in Newport, R. L., 
and his grandson, Prof. Arthur Brown, 
LL. D., of Dublin, Ireland, and a mem- 
ber of the Irish parliament, presented 


to his grandfather’s old church, in 
1793, an elegantly bound copy of the 
Bible. Daniel Duggin and Robert 
Bryan were in town in 1678. In 1700, 
Bridget Graffart made a gift to the 
town of land upon which to build a 
school. In 1727 Michael Brooks, John 
Fitzgerald, Robert Hart, Michael Main, 
John Moore, Moses Welch, and Jere- 
miah Lary made their appearance. 

Among those who took the “ test 
oath” in 1775 were James Ryan, Ed- 
mund Butler, John Clancy, James 
Driseo (Driscoll), Richard Fitzgerald, 
Dennis Hight, John Leina, Pierce 
Long, Nathaniel Shannon, and William 
Welch. Pierce Long came from Lim- 
erick in the Scotch south of Ireland. In 
his day he was one of the leading men 
of Portsmouth. His son, Col. Pierce 
Long, was a colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and was prominent in his 
day in the state. His lieutenant-col- 
onel was Hercules Mooney. 

On July 24, 1686, John Kelly and 
family were ordered to give security or 
leave town. There was a great preju- 
dice in those days on the part of the 
English against the kind of Scotchmen 
of which Kelly was a representative. 
William Neal was a native of Belfast. 
He was in Portsmouth in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. He 
was a grocer. Brewster wrote that he 
was extremely sensitive in relation to 
anything written or spoken against Ire- 
land or the Irish, and was so highly 
thought of that the editors of the local 
papers would scan closely all articles 
offered for publication so as not to 
print anything that might offend him. 
This is evidence that Mr. Neal was a 
pure Scotchman, and he should be 
classed, and hereby is classed, as such. 
Facts should never stand in the way 
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of theories, no matter how conclusive 
they may appear. John Cunningham, 
a fine penman, who married Betty 
Welch, is also set down as of Irish 
origin; “ Scotch ” it should be. 

Among the Revolutionary soldiers 
from Raymond were Samuel Healey, 
John Kelly, Richard Flood, John 
Moore, and James Mack. The name of 
Capt. David Donohoe, who commanded 
a vessel, the property of the Massachu- 
setts Bay in the Louisburg cam- 
paign, has frequent mention in the 
colonial state and town records of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. As his 
name indicates, he was a pure “ Scotch- 
man of Saxon lineage,” from Clare. 

Among the proprietors of Roches- 
ter, in 1722, were John Kenny, John 
Hays, John McDuffee, Benjamin Pen- 
der, John Barnes, and Hugh Connor. 
Among the Revolutionary soldiers were 
Col. John McDuffee, David McNeal, 
William MeNeal. 
Col. McDuffee’s parents came from Ire- 
land. 

In Salisbury among its first settlers 
were Archibald Dunlap, who came 
from the south of Ireland, and Edward 
Evans, who came from Sligo in the 
west of Ireland. He was a 
teacher, for a time General Sullivan’s 
secretary, and adjutant of the Second 
N. H. regiment. He died in Salisbury 
in 1818. Israel Kelly, who came from 
Newbury, Mass., was, in his day, one of 
the most prominent men in the town. 

The historian of Sanbornton quotes 
Cicero. “ The first rule of history is 
that an historian shall not dare to ad- 
vance a falsity; the next, that there is 
no truth but what he shall dare to tell.” 
How many historians are there who 
comply with this rule? If all dared 
to there would be many Irish in New 


James Coleman, 


school 


Hampshire before the Revolution. 
Fortunately they adopted a rule of 
their own, with the result that the 
purity of the “Scotch” blood of our 
early Irish settlers is untainted by mix- 
ture of barbaric Highlanders or rude 
Celt, a la McClintock. 

Andrew Rowan was one of Sanborn- 
ton’s three first settlers in 1765. It is 
one of the best known south of Ire- 
land Scotch names. Others following 
were Daniel Lary, Edward Kelly, John 
Lary, James Lary, John Rowan, Dan- 
iel Kelly, James O’Connor, and his 
brother,—all came here from Ireland 
before the Revolutionary War. James 
O’Connor was a surgeon in the Conti- 
nental army. His son, Jeremiah Con- 
ner, came from Raymond to Sanborn- 
ton in 1788. He dropped the O’ from 
his name, which made him a Scotch- 
man, “ pure and simple.” 

John Dalton came there from Ire- 
land in 1793. Dennis Donovan also 
came from Ireland to Chester. His 
son, James Donovan, came to Sanborn- 
ton in 1800. Both he and Dalton 
served in the Revolutionary War. 

Lawrence Dowling was teaching 
school in Stratham before the Revolu- 
tion. Colonel Scammon of that town 
has written that he was an Irishman. 
This, of course, is an error, as all the 
Irish in those early days in New 
Hampshire were pure Scotch Anglo- 
Saxons. Hugh Conner was in Somers- 
worth in 1749. 

Charles Annis, who was born in 
“ Enniskillen in Great Britain,” furn- 
ished Warner with its first settler in 
the person of his grandson, who came 
to the town in 1762. It has always 
been supposed that Enniskillen was in 
Ireland, but the historian of Warner, 
having written that it ts in Great 
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Britain, his theory must be accepted 
regardless of the fact that it is in Ire- 
land. This is unjust to the loyal 
Scotch of Ireland who have for several 
hundred years danced to the rollicking 
air of “The Enniskillen Dragoon.” 
Daniel Flood came to Warner in 1763, 
and Rev. William Kelly preached there 
in 1774. 

The history of Windham makes 
mention of a Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, 
who was pastor of a church in Worces- 
ter in 1740 or thereabouts; as his name 
indicates, he was a Scotchman, pure 
and simple, sprung from one of the 
Highland clans which Scott neglected 
to mention in any of his works. 

“The wizard of the north” had not 
read any of our New Hampshire town 
histories relating to the pure Scotch 
from Ireland, hence his omission is 
pardonable. Among the pure Scotch 


residents of this town in its early days 
were Thomas Quigley, John Kaille, 
John Morrow, Richard Kenney, David 
Nevins, John McConnell, Jeffrey Mc- 


Donagh, James McLaughlan. The 
historian of this town, who is of Scotch 
blood, pure and simple, and whose 
name, in its Gaelic form without the 
Mac, was borne by the first Christian 
king of Ireland, alludes to a Jeremiah 
O’Brien, who was one of four trusty 
men selected by John Hancock to con- 
vey a sum of money to certain points 
of safety during the Revolutionary 
War. His nationality is not given. 
It is not necessary, for the name indi- 
cates it. It is stalwart Scotch. Jere- 
miah was perhaps one of the celebrated 
sons of old Maurice O’Brien, who came 
to Maine from the Scotch part of Cork 
in 1760 or thereabouts. William 
O’Brien, the youngest son of old Mau- 
rice, was the maternal grandfather of 
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the Hon. John P. Hale. With the 
blood of the Scotch O’Brien in his 
veins, it was no wonder that Hale had 
courage and eloquence. 

John Haley was in Washington in 
1778. He is classed as of English de- 
scent, but the name indicates that he 
was a ‘Tipperary Scotchman from 
Clonmel. 

The historian of Weare wrote that 
an “Irish schoolmaster named Dono- 
van ” taught a grammar school in that 
town in 1773, and was engaged in the 
same profession later in New Boston. 
He also said that he was Judge Jere- 
miah Smith’s Latin teacher. In class- 
ing Donovan as an Irishman, the his- 
torian falls into the common error. 
The name denotes that he came from 
the Scotch part of Blarney, in the 
Scotch part of Cork, in the Scotch part 
of Munster. 

Other Scotchmen, as their names in- 
dicate, in Weare before the Revolu- 
tion, were Banjamin Connor, John 
Quigley, Michael Lyons, David Bryant, 
Daniel Flood, James Flood, Col. Moses 
Kelly, and Dr, Langley Kelly. 

Little, the historian, quotes a verse 
written in 1737 to celebrate the at- 
tempt to run out the line between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. It is 
inserted here for correction: 


“Dear Paddy, you ne’er did behold 

such a sight 

As yesterday mornin’ was seen before 
night. 

You in all your born days saw, 

Nor I didn’t neither, 

So many fine horses and men ride 
together. 


At the head the lower house trotted 
two in a row, 
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Then all the higher house pranced 
after the low. 

Then the Governor’s coach galloped 
on like the wind 

And the last that came forward were 
troopers behind. 

But I fear it means no good to your 
neck or mine, 

For they say ’tis to fix a right place 
for the line.” 


The correction spoken of is to sub- 
stitute the good old Scotch name of 
“Sandy ” for the common Irish name 
of “Paddy” in the first line. It is 
proper in “ The wearing of the green,” 
but most decidedly inappropriate in a 
Scotch poem written in New Hamp- 
shire in 1737. 

So to follow the rule laid down by 
the historian of the Morrison family, 
who wrote that although all European 
authorities when alluding to the an- 
cient Gaels styled them Irish, ne 
should thereafter call them Scotch 
Highlanders. In the same sense wher- 
ever the name “ Irish,” or “ Paddy,’ 
appears in the early records of New 
Hampshire, writers should substitute 
therefor the name of “Scotch,” or 
“Sandy.” In those ancient days, the 
Scots of Ireland, or of the Highlands, 
were not so well posted as to their 
origin as are their New Hampshire de- 
scendants two hundred years later. 

The Weare historian, Little, wrote 
that another Irish schoolmaster, named 
Richard Adams, was in Weare during 
the Revolution. He was styled a 
“successful teacher.” He went to 
Canada later where he died at a great 
age. For Irish substitute Scotch, so 
as to correct Little’s error. 

A namesake of his, known in his- 
tory as Adamnan, or little Adam, was 


one of the disciples of St. Columba on 
the island of Iona. He wrote a life of 
the great saint, which is considered by 
Pinkerton as the most valuable bio- 
graphy of ancient times. His original 
ancestor was in the second-hand fruit 
business in Asia some six thousand 
years ago, which is the best evidence of 
his Scotch descent. The founder of 
the Adams family, in modern parlance, 
had a soft snap, but by foolishly ex- 
changing his judgment for that of his 
business partner of the other sex, he 
lost it. 

In Gilmore’s roll of New Hampshire 
men at Bunker Hill appear the fol- 
lowing characteristic Scotch names 
from Ireland: Timothy Ahern, Rob- 
ert Burke, John Burns, James Burns, 
Andrew Butler, Michael Brown, John 
Casey, Jeremiah Conner, Eliphalet 
Conner, Joseph Conner, John Calla- 
han, Moses Conner, Robert Cunning- 
ham, Richard Coughlan, Daniel Col- 
lins, Samuel Conroy, Timothy Carney, 
Robert Darrah, Edward Evans, Luke 
Egan, Richard Flood, Patrick Flynn, 
Joseph Grace, John Griffin, Samuel 
Healey, Richard Hughes, Samuel 
Kelly, Moses Kelly, James Lyons, 
David Lawler, John McClary, George 
McMurphy, Andrew McClary, Stephen 
Larrabee, Robert McMurphy, William 
McMurphy, William Moore, Michael 
McClary, Andrew McGaffey, Neil Mc- 
Gaffey, Moses McConnell, James Mc- 
Coy, Charles McCoy, Daniel McNeil, 
William Mitchell, Josiah Meloon (Ma- 
lone), John Manahan, Charles McCarty, 
Timothy Martin, Thomas McLaugh- 
lan, Hugh Matthews, Thomas Mc- 
Clary, David McQuig, Patrick Murphy, 
John McGinnis, John McMichael, 
Samuel McMasters, James McConnor, 
David McClary, Daniel McGrath, John 
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Nealey, John O’Neil, William Nevins, 
Francis Powers, Thomas Roach, John 
Ryan, William Shannon, Thomas 
Welch, Dennis Woods, Valentine Sul- 
livan. 

John Butler came to Pelham from 
Woburn, Mass., in 1721. His father, 
James Butler, “from Ireland,” was in 
the latter town as early as 1676. He 
is given mention in Vol. 2, Collection 
New England Genealogical and His- 
torical society. One of Cromwell’s ex- 
iles undoubtedly, from Kilkenny, 
which was the stronghold of the But- 
lers. The Butlers came from France 
originally. There is, therefore, no 
question about their Scotch origin. 

George Shannon, the first of the 
name to come to New Hampshire, it is 
stated, was a brother of Sir Robert 
Shannon, lord-mayor of Dublin. He 
came to New Hampshire about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
He bore the same name as that borne 
by the great Scotch river Shannon, in 
the Scotch parts of Munster and Con- 
naught. 

Dr. Thaddeus MacCarty, who was 
born in Worcester in 1747, was a medi- 
cal practitioner in Keene for a time. 
His was a noted family in the early 
days of Boston. His immediate pater- 
nal ancestors were Rev. Thaddeus Mac- 
Carty, for thirty-seven years pastor of 
the First Congregational church in 
Worcester. Capt. William MacCarty, 
a noted shipmaster of Boston, Florence 
MacCarty, one of Boston’s first busi- 
ness men, in 1676, and Thaddeus Mac- 
Carty, the immigrant. 

A brother of Dr. MacCarty, Capt. 
William MacCarty, was quartermaster 
of Colonel Bigelow’s Massachusetts 
regiment in the Continental army. 
The family undoubtedly sprang from 


the great Scotch clan of the Mac-- 
Carty’s of the Highlands of Cork, and 
in consequence are Scotch, pure and 
simple, with no commingling in- blood 
with the “ mere ” Irish. 

Laoghaire McNeill was king of Ire- 
land in 430, the year St. Patrick began 
his mission there. Translated into 
English, Laoghaire would become 
Leary. One of his name in New 
Hampshire who won prominence in 
the War of 1812, was Gen. John Mc- 
Neill. He was surveyor of the port of 
Boston under the administration of 
Andrew Jackson. While a resident of 
the Hub he became a member of the 
Charitable Irish society, which is evi- 
dence that he was of pure Scotch blood, 
probably from the Scotch part of 
Tara’s Hall, immortalized by Moore, 
the Scotch-Irish bard of Erin. 

The death of Mrs. Mary Poindexter 
O’Brien, which was printed recently 
in the daily papers in this year of our 
Lord 1902, is evidence of the mixture 
of bloods in our own day between the 
American of English descent and the 
American of Scotch descent by way of 
Ireland. She was a native of Dover 
(N. H.). Her first husband was Capt. 
John Riley, a namesake of Antrim’s 
first Scotch settler, Philip Riley. That 
she loved the Scotch of pure blood from 
Ireland is evident from her second 
choice, John O’Brien, who was a mil- 
lionaire banker of New York. As 
their names denote, both were Scotch 
from the daisy-clad hills of Clare, or 
Kildare, historic Scotch localities in 
Ireland. 

The name Patrick is derived from 
the Latin Patricius, which is akin to 
Patrician. According to Plutarch in 
his life of Romulus, the first inhabi- 
tants of the Eternal City were divided 
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Those who could 
trace their paternity were styled Pa- 
tricians,—all others were called Ple- 
beians. From this it will be seen that 
the origin of the name Patrick is not 
ignoble, for in those old days it meant 
the man who knew his own father. 
Hence, probably, the adage, that “ It 
is a wise child that knows its own 
father.” 

This name Patrick, with Cornelius, 
and Dennis, are common given names 
among the Catholic Irish, and have 
been from the time they became con- 
verts to Christianity. They were not 
uncommon in New Hampshire before 
the Revolution as the following lists 
show. ‘They are copied from the pro- 
vincial and state records: Michael 
Fitzgerald, Michael Dwyer, Michael 
Johnson, Michael Carroll, Michael 
Annis, Michael Clarke, Michael Grant, 
Michael Haley, Michael Hayes, Michael 
Kelly, Michael Lyons, Michael Logan, 
Michael Metcalf, Michael Metcalf, Jr., 
Michael Smith, Michael Butler. 

Dennis Callahan, Dennis Andrews, 
Dennis Haley, Dennis Bohonnon, Den- 
nis McLane, Dennis Johnson, Dennis 
Sullivan, Dennis Pendergast, Dennis 
Woods, Dennis McLaughlan, Dennis 
O’Reagan. 

Cornelius Connor, Cornelius Dris- 
eoll, Cornelius Lary, Cornelius Dunsey, 
Cornelius Duffee, Cornelius Danley, 
Cornelius Kirby, Cornelius Roberts, 
Cornelius Cornell, Cornelius White, 
Cornelius Cady, Cornelius Culnon, 
Cornelius Neill. 

Patrick Bourn, Patrick Burns, Pat- 
rick Campbell, Patrick Cogan, Pat- 
rick Clark, Patrick Bonner, Patrick 
Douglass, Patrick Donnell, Patrick 
Field, Patrick Furness, Patrick 
O’F lynn, Patrick Fisher, Patrick Fas- 


into two classes. 


sett, Patrick Gault, Patrick Guinlan, 
Patrick Grimes, Patrick Henry, Pat- 
rick Jameson, Patrick Kinelty, Patrick 
Larkin, Patrick Lieless, Patrick Mc- 
Donnell, Patrick Kennedy, Patrick Mc- 
Murphy, Patrick Cavanaugh, Patrick 
Furlong, Patrick Madden, Patrick Mc- 
Gee, Patrick McGrath, Patrick Mce- 
Laughlin, Patrick McMitchell, Patrick 
Moore, Patrick McCutchin, Patrick 
Murray, Patrick Murphy (1), Patrick 
Murphy (2), Patrick Markham, Pat- 
rick Garvin, Patrick Tobin, Patrick 
Melvin, Patrick Landrigal, Patrick 
Roach, Patrick Tobeyne, ‘Patrick 
Greing, Patrick Taggart, . Patrick 
Strafon, Patrick Jennison, Patrick 
Manning, Patrick Smith, Patrick Far- 
rell, Patrick Doherty, Patrick White, 
Patrick Burt, Patrick McKey, Patrick 
Pebbles, Patrick Thatcher, Patrick Orr, 
Patrick Griffin, Patrick Bradshaw. 

Michael Brown, Michael Carew, 
Michael Dalton, Michael Doherty, 
Michael Davis, Michael Doran, 
Michael Gordon, Michael Gilman, 
Michael Haley, Michael Heffron, 
Michael MHilands, Michael Hicks, 
Michael Keef, Michael Manning, 
Michael Lannon, Michael Ludden, 
Michael Looney, Michael Larney, 
Michael Martin; Michael McClary, 
Michael Mann, Michael Miles, Michael 
McClintock, Michael Mitchell, Michael 
Poore, Michael Quinn, Michael Park, 
Michael Reade, Michael Ryan, Michael 
Traynor, Michael Troy, Michael Silk, 
Michael Ward, Michael Johnson, 
Michael French, Michael Butler, 
Michael Dunning, Michael Duff, 
Michael Farley, Michael Perry. 

The reader can see from the char- 
acter of the foregoing names what a 
debt is due to the early settlers of pure, 
unmixed Scotch blood from Ireland. 








JUNE. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 
The old fence, brown and homely, has its tangle of sweet bloom 


That now rings with summer gladne 


ss,—there is not one hint of gloom. 


The bobolink’s full roundelay is all of summer time, 

The bees amidst the buckwheat throng, for June is in its prime. 
The fresh and sparkling meadow-brook slips, singing, gaily by, 
And all too soon the golden sun sinks down the western sky. 


ONE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE’S ABANDONED FARMS. 
By Minnie L. Randall. 


@ HIS place is owned by one 
of Brooklyn’s wealthiest 
fom citizens, whose ever hur- 
rying business interests 
afford him little time to 





visit his many estates, or to become 


acquainted with their manifold natural 
charms. 

This farm is worthy a tenant who 
would beautify and adorn the place, as 
its condition, situation, and natural 
surroundings are such that it might be 
made a perfect Paradise with small out- 
lay and little labor. 

It is called “Grand View,” and 
surely it is well named, for no grander 
view than it affords, it is believed, can 
be obtained in all New Hampshire, 
situated as it is, at the very top of one 
of the old Granite state’s most mag- 
nificent mountains—a mountain so 
large, that upon its summit stretches 
acre upon acre of grass-land, orchards, 
groves, pastures, and woodland; and, 
in the midst of these, the old white 
farmhouse with green blinds—large, 
cool, and roomy, and containing within 
its walls much of the old-time quaint- 
ness that is fast. disappearing from the 
homes of New England. 

The big chimney is built from the 
ground; its base fifteen feet square, and 
on three sides are fireplaces, one of 
which is so large as to hold within its 


cavernous depths the time-honored old 
back-log; over whose substantial sides 
the bright flames leap joyously, their 
warmth and glow giving birth to many 
a new hope within our hearts—many 
an aspiration after better things. 

Here, too, are the crane and hooks, 
and iron pots, the brass andirons and 
tongs; and, on one side of the fire- 
place, the immense brick oven with its 
ash-hole underneath, and the long- 
handled shovel, with which to clear 
away the coals and ashes. 

This whole room is an inspiration, 
and as we gaze we may imagine we can 
see the old Thanksgiving days of long 
ago, when beaten biscuit, rich, crusty 
brown bread, roast turkey, stuffed 
chicken, apple, pumpkin, and mince 
pies, and all the other “ goodies ” were 
taken from this same old oven, as the 
children and grandchildren came home 
to greet father and mother, and to eat 
with uncles and aunts and cousins the 
good old-fashioned Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

Ah! really are modern days and mod- 
ern ways the best? No! With a pic- 


ture of this old fireplace and oven, 
and the cheer of other days, I cannot 
believe that they are. 

Near the house is an immense barn, 
with its outlying sheds, yards, and 
tool-house, and here in summer the 














swallows fly in and out all day long, 
and build their nests in the high old 
rafters, brown with age, or outside be- 
neath the overhanging eaves. 

Between this, and connecting it with 
the house, is a long carriage house and 
woodshed, and over these are the corn- 
chamber and granaries, where years 
gone by were stored big bins of wheat 
and corn and barley and rye. It is de- 
serted and empty now, save as a ven- 
turesome rat or mouse scurries actoss 
its dusty floor in search of old-time 
stores. 

A smooth, even, grassy lawn 
stretches along one side of the house, 
and here the air is sweet with the per- 
fume of lilacs and delicate pink and 
white roses; and not far away is an im- 
mense bed of big old-fashioned crim- 
son roses, gorgeous in coloring, sweeter 
in perfume than new-mown hay, and 
whose half-open buds, surrounded by 
their dark green leaves, no florist’s hall 
can match for soul-satisfying loveli- 
ness and splendor. 

Beyond the lawn on the summit of 
a gently rising slope is a large orchard 
of apple, pear, and cherry trees, and a 
trellis, over which in autumn hang 
great clusters of pale green and purple 
grapes. Beneath the trees and on the 
slope grow luscious wild strawberries 
in profusion. 

Beyond the orchard is a grove of 
birch and maple trees, where, on sum- 
mer mornings, the air is alive with mu- 
sic from the many sweet-throated 
songsters, whose homes, containing 
their little ones, rest so securely in the 
big, swaying branches overhead. 

Pass through this grove and you are 
standing upon the summit of a hill 
beneath which, more than two hun- 
dred feet below, spreads out before 
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your enraptured gaze a scene of more 
than surpassing loveliness and pastoral 
peace. 

A wide valley; woodland stretching 
upward upon its further side; through 
the valley, like a long, gray ribbon, 
runs a country road, now visible, now 
disappearing round a bend, to be seen 
again as it winds its way up a rugged 
hill, upon whose side, in the ever- 
changing light, wave long rows of 
shimmering cornstalks, topped with 
their silky tassels; lower down a maple 
grove; and at its base a pretty white 
farmhouse, framed in by the green 
foliage. Nearer, the picturesque ruins 
of an old mill, and the moss-covered 
boards of the now empty milldam, 
and nearer still a sedgy brook, where 
the red kine meet and drink from its 
clear, cool depths. 

Higher up, above the old mill, is a 
pretty little sheet of water, its waves 
dancing in the morning sun, or, when 
still, reflecting with marvelous clear- 
ness the white birches and somber 
pines which line its banks. 

Further up, line upon line of round- 
topped hills, heavily wooded, and 
pretty valleys nestling between, and 
farther away upon the horizon rise the 
everlasting peaks of the White Moun- 
tain range! The lights of a brilliant 
sunset, as seen from this point, are 
gorgeous beyond description. 

Retracing our steps by a different 
path we come upon an oak grove, sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall, over 
which climb wild blackberry vines and 
clematis, and in springtime the ground 
here is flecked with the blossoms of the 
shy wood violet, and later on by the 
gaudier flowers of the wild red colum- 
bine. 

Beneath the wide-spreading branch- 
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es of these old oak trees we 
may swing our hammock upon the 
hottest summer day and be sure of a 
cool breeze, and in this secluded spot 
one is as secure from observation and 
free from all that can molest or an- 
noy as though a hundred miles away 
in the heart of the woods. 

Passing through the grove you come 
into a field, acres and acres in extent, 
covered with tall timothy and red 
clover. Pass through this and to the 
south is one of the pastures, its green 
fields dotted here and there with wide- 
spreading maples and clumps of blue- 
berry bushes. At the lower side you 
descend a steep, wooded bank, at the 
foot of which runs a clear, sparkling 
trout-brook, and at this point are the 
ruins of an old dam, and from beneath 
its projecting stones the speckled 
beauties dart in and out. 

Cross the brook and upon the oppo- 
site bank you come upon an old wood- 
road, overgrown in places with tall, 
plumy ferns, and in others with soft, 
beautiful green moss, from whose 
depths springs wild wood-sorrel and 
the star-like blossoms of the twin- 
flower, and in other places long sprays 
of the beautiful partridge vine, with 
its smooth, round, glossy leaves, and 
scarlet berries, or velvety white blos- 
some. 

Nature has spread her beauties here 
with lavish hand, and one who is her 
lover invariably stops to rest and drink 
in with bated breath and enraptured 
soul the enchanting loveliness of the 
surrounding scene. To the right of 
the old wood road is the unbroken 
forest, whose timber in a few short 
years will represent a small fortune to 
their possessor. Follow the wood road 
and soon it will bring you on its left 


to a grove of pines, thick and dark and 
somber; they sigh gently in the sum- 
mer breeze and invite you to rest be- 
neath their branches, where the 
ground is warm and soft with the 
accumulation of pine needles, and 
odorous with their spicy breath. 

Further on, beyond the pine grove, 
is an orchard of apple trees, with queer 
gnarled, twisted branches, looking 
strangely at variance with their cover- 
ing of pretty pink and white blossoms, 
which in springtime, with every breath 
of wind send down a shower of pearly 
petals, shedding perfume on the warm, 
balmy air, sleepy with the drone of 
humming bees. 

Looking westward from the old 
farmhouse, and beyond the valley, is 
a rising, heavily wooded upland, its 
surface broken in places by farms, 
whose bright green fields resemble 
squares of softest green velvet, set 
against the darker foliage of the for- 
ests, and, far away, stretching to the 
horizon line, are the mountains; 
Mount Kearsarge, the most imposing, 
its summit lost in the soft summer 
haze, or in the white, fleecy clouds 
drifting idly by. 


Grand old mountain! how you tower. 
Reaching up for something new? 
Do you want the clouds to kiss you 
From their bed of azure hue? 
Reach down, pearly clouds, and kiss 
him 
With your soft and airy grace, 
And mayhap he’ll slumber better 
For the touch of your white face. 


To the north stretches the valley; 
dotted with farmhouses and away in 
the distance can be clearly seen the 
square tower of the old North church 

















TWILIGHT DREAMS. 


at Belmont, its white sides gleaming 
in the morning sun. 

To the south and in the foreground 
is a large pine grove, with a tiny cot- 
tage nestling cosily amid its green. 
Farther down the white tower and red- 
capped dome of the village church is 
seen, and a mile away the sleepy lit- 
tle village rests; and beyond, its waters 
glistening in the morning sun, is a tiny 
lake, and still beyond, again rise the 
everlasting hills. The Uncanoonucs 
far to the south, then a long interven- 
ing range, and Kearsarge in the west, 
and beyond, low lying mountains, ris- 
ing ever higher and higher, until they 
connect with the White 
range far to the north! 


Mountain 
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Who could live at this beautiful 


mountain farm, with such a panorama 
of loveliness spread out before him, 
painted by the hand of Mother Na- 
ture, and then go down into the busy 
marts of men and do a mean, base, 
sordid act? 

Why! the very air one breathes up 
here is an inspiration to right living, 
and who would willingly coop them- 
selves up in a city, with its dusty 
streets, hot brick walls, and its clangor 
and noise, when scattered all over New 
Hampshire are deserted farms, where 
families of small means might live in 
peace and plenty, far from the mad- 
ding strife of men, but near to Nature, 
and to Nature’s God? 





TWILIGHT DREAMS. 
By Louise Lewin Matthews. 


A dreamy beauty haunts the distant hill, 

And all the meadows softly blurred, are still; 
From the dark wood a whip-poor-will sings clear, 
The only sound that breaks the silence near. 


Like the white clouds that float so fast above, 

My thoughts are drifting far on wings of love, 

This song my heart keeps singing, soft and sweet: 
“Come, love, to me, as day and evening meet.” 


Among the scented pines our path should lie, 

And down through shaded nooks, where breezes sigh; 
And on across the fields, to where the rippling sea 
Flows gently in, and glints across the lea. 


Where the white sails nod gently in the wind 
And all the busy world is left behind, 

Oh! then how dear the twilight hours would be, 
Our deepest thoughts could mingle and be free. 


It is a fleeting dream, the day is done, 

And darkness follows close the setting sun. 

Oh! twilight visions! may some yet come true, 

Oh! dear heart! still my dreams are thoughts of you. 











SHORELINE SKETCHES.—A RAINY DAY. 


By H. G. Leslie, M. D. 


Beside the path, leading down from 
Captain Jared’s back door toward the 
river, and near the head of the wharf, 
stood a small building which he claimed 
as his own especial domicile. Here he 
retired at regular intervals to smoke 
his pipe and meditate, undisturbed by 
Mrs. Somes’ bustling activity. I do 
not think that she would have offered 
any objections to his retaining a seat 
by her kitchen fireside. If she had 
any dislike to the pungent odor of his 
well-seasoned pipe, she, to my knowl- 
edge, never displayed it. His habit of 
seeking his own domain, in the shop 
on the wharf, was established long be- 
fore I became a member of the family. 
I fancy that it was the result in a cer- 
tain way of his many years of seafaring 
life. 

Men who follow this profession are, 
perforce, deprived of the society of 
wife and children for so large a part 
of their time that an element of soli- 
tude becomes almost a necessity. It 
is something akin to the life of an old 
maid who becomes so accustomed to 
seeing her pin cushion undisturbed in 
one place, that when, under any cir- 
cumstances, childhood’s hands remove 
it, it is the cause of real mental suffer- 
ing. It is easy to argue that all this 
is foolishness, but long-established cus- 
toms and habits are not easily up- 
rooted. 

On the outside of the Captain’s den, 
nearest the river, extended a broad 


plank seat, which, from long use by 
him and his cronies, had become pol- 
ished smooth, like old furniture. 

Here on sunshiny afternoons, when 
his little plot of ground did not de- 
mand his attention, and in the long 
twilight of summer evenings, he could 
nearly always be found. I had not in- 
truded on his privacy until one morn- 
ing early in July, when I awoke to 
hear the monotonous patter of rain- 
drops on the roof, and find the sur- 
face of the river covered by a blanket 
of soft gray mist. When I went down 
to my morning repast I found the Cap- 
tain officiating as cook and maid-of-all- 
work, Mrs. Somes, as he informed me, 
having been called during the night 
to attend a sick neighbor. This was 
no hardship, as the Captain’s long cul- 
inary experience enabled him to pre- 
pare a very tempting repast. I had 
heard frequently of his skill in com- 
pounding rye pancakes, but this was 
the first occasion when I had been al- 
lowed to test their toothsome merits, 
and did much to console me for the 
absence of Mrs. Somes. 

The dreary monotone of falling rain 
and drifting fog, forced the conclusion 
that I must spend the day under cover 
somewhere, so, after reading a chapter 
or two of a tame, uninteresting story, 
whose prolix disquisitions and mild 
philosophy seemed to be too much in 
accord with the dreary view from my 
window, I ventured down the path, and 
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tapped at the door of the shop on the 
wharf. A cheery “Come in” an- 
swered my knock, and I literally pulled 
the latch-string that always hung out. 
I found Captain Jared seated on a low 
bench working grommets in a new 
dory sail. This was evidently his de- 
vice for passing a lonesome day, as I 
knew that he had no need for a new 
sail for his boat. The whole place 
bore an air of extreme neatness; every 
rope was coiled with precision, and 
hung in place; his oars rested in racks; 
a variety of fish tackle hung along the 
wall; mackerel jigs, tomcod hooks, as 
well as the heavy leads for deep-sea fish- 
ing, all in regular order. His barom- 
eter hung near the window and a ship’s 
On 
a rough desk lay his record book and 
register of daily happenings, appar- 
ently kept as accurately as though he 
fas ons a 


compass rested on a shelf nearby. 


a well- 
thumbed, and already dog-eared, alma- 
nac, hung from a nail near the win- 
dow, bearing on its cover the familiar 
name of Robert B. Thomas. The 
Captain carefully folded his work, as I 
entered, and put his palm and needle 
in their accustomed place. There was 
a pleasant aromatic odor of pine tar 
coming from the balls of marlin on the 
window stool, giving a sort of shippy 
atmosphere to the place, which I could 
well imagine was agreeable to its occu- 
pant. A well preserved and carefully 
colored specimen of pipe, known as the 
“T D,” was near at hand, which he 
deliberately filled. 

Much time has been devoted to the 
development of theories relating to the 
protuberances of cranial development, 
and palmistry claims to be a science of 
great antiquity; but, so far as I know, 
no one has attempted to estimate char- 

G. M.—4 


foreign voyage, 


acter from the various methods of fill- 
ing and smoking a pipe. This appears 
to be a neglected field of study. Watch 
the next man you see performing this 
ceremony and you will find that he has 
certain characteristics peculiarly his 
own which might prove to be the basis 
of elaborate calculation. I had studied 
these peculiarities in Captain Jared’s 
associates as they convened night after 
night on the bench behind the shop, 
or on the stump of the old mast at the 
head of the wharf. Captain Bill, for 
instance, would twist off two or three 
leaves of tobacco with his fingers, jam 
them into his pipe and strike a match. 
After two or three ineffectual puffs, he 
would commence a search for a broom 
corn, or spear of grass, one or two jabs, 
another trial, and then would come an 
explosion of wrath, in which he would 
consign his pipe and everything con- 
nected with it to a very tropical coun- 


_ try, in terms that by any means could 


never have been the scattered wreck of 
Sunday-school lessons. Not so with 
Captain Jared. The long-stemmed, 
carefully preserved pipe was handled 
with loving care; the proper amount 
of nareotic was thinly cut and prop- 
erly rolled; the bowl carefully cleaned 
out; then, after a preliminary puff to 
see if it was clear, the process of pack- 
ing proceeded, with great exactness. 
There was no hurry, no mistakes, and 
the result always satisfactory. 
After the pungent smoke wreaths were 
floating in the air, the dormant spirit 
of loquacity and reminiscence seemed 
to be aroused. 

It is as much a science to be a good 
listener as it is to have command of 
language. All the theories of electri- 
cal transmission are modern, but, long 
before their day, was an unnamed 


was 
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principle by which thought waves of 
common interest were conveyed from 
one to another, without the use of lan- 
guage. 

There is a good story told of a dear 
old Southern colonel, whose volubility 
and delight in the sound of his own 
voice was so evident as to make him the 
subject of many jokes by his associates. 
One day the members of his club, see- 
ing him come up the street, decided 
that no one should speak a word while 
he was in the room and see what the 
result would be. He came in cheery 
and smiling, “A delightful day, gen- 
tlemen! delightful! it reminds me of 
the time when I visited my friend, 
Major Bragg of Georgia. I think I 
have never told you of the incidents of 
that trip.” He rambled on from one 
event to another, pausing now and 
then to laugh over some amusing epi- 
sode, for two hours, when on looking 
at his watch he sprang to his feet, say- 
ing, “Ah, really, gentlemen, I have 
been so entertained that I did not real- 
ize the flight of time, and as I, ah, have 
an engagement, I beg you will excuse 
me and we will continue this delight- 
ful seance at some future time,” and 
bowed himself out, not noticing that 
no one had spoken a word since he 
entered. 

Remembering this anecdote, al- 
though Captain Somes had none of 
the excessive talkativeness of the 
Southern gentleman, whenever he re- 
curred to the incidents and events of 
his earlier life I played the part of a 
good listener without interruption. 

On this occasion, I presume the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Somes, on her sister of 
charity-like mission, stirred the quaint 
flavor of his recollections, and gave 
them somewhat of a medical bent. 


“You know the great three-story 
house where John Henry Smith lives. 
Well, along in the fifties, about the 
time the Fox sisters were publishing 
their wonderful experiences in raps, 
table tipping, and spook demonstra- 
tions in general, old Captain Haskell 
and his wife lived there. 

“Men who go to sea all their lives 
run up against some funny experiences. 
If a man has any superstition about 
him, he can see and hear a lot of 
strange things when he is standing 
watch alone any foggy night. 

“Whether it was the superstitious 
element or whether it started with 
Marm Haskell, I never knew. They 
took hold of it though ranker than a 
twenty-pound cod off Boone Island 
ledges, and the old house soon became 
the headquarters of all that dissatisfied, 
restless class who are continually look- 
ing for some new disclosure or especial 
revelation to fit their needs. They are 
the kind who are always telling about 
having outgrown the Bible, and need- 
ing a new revelation to keep up with 
modern ideas. It’s about all I can do 
to work out my days, sailing with dead 
reckoning, without going into the new 


fangled ways of getting at it. As I 
was saying, they gathered around 


there like bees around a leaky cask of 
old Porto Rico. The old house was a 
tavern once, and in the third story, 
under the roof, was a dance hall the 
whole length. Here they held their 
meetings—Nathan Bostick and Ruth 
Ann, George Pingree and his wife, 
Uncle Sammy Small and his wife, and 
I don’t know how many more. They 
used to meet almost every night for a 
sitting, as they called it. They 


thought the spirits would come better, 
or feel more at home, if the air was full 
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of music 


~a sort of golden harp con- 
dition, so Marm Haskell went down to 
the city and bought a great big hand 
organ, at a second hand furniture store. 
It wasn’t set for religious services. 
Some of the tunes were “ Pop goes the 
Weasel,” “ Money Musk,” and so on, 
but Marm Haskell allowed the spirits 
wouldn’t 


know the difference if 


turned the crank slow enough. 


you 
They 
would all sit around a cross-legged 
table with their hands in a circle, and 
all the lights but one little tallow dip 
turned Haskell 


start up the Italian piano, and you can 


out. Marm would 


bet it was a solemn occasion. Bye and 
bye the taps would come and the Cap- 
tain would take a stick and point to 
the When he 
struck the right one the spirits would 


some letters on wall. 
rap, and in this way they spelled out 
the messages from Noah to Ninevah. 
One night the invisibles tapped out the 
“Paint this hall” Marm 
Haskell got some paint and brushes, 


order and 


and under their direction, decorated 


the room. They were spirit pictures 
the slightest 


nothing like them was ever seen before 


without question, for 


this side of the grave. Ill get you a 
chance to see for yourself, for some 
are still left. 

“ Well, things went on this way for 
quite a time and everybody was talking 
about the goings-on at Captain Has- 
kell’s. 


in on them from no one knows where, 


One day a new element blew 


in the person of Sophia Araminta 
Bangs. She said that she came from 
somewhere down in Maine, and was a 
disciple of one Dr. Quincy, who had 
sent her out to convert the world to 
his peculiar doctrines. In one respect 
at least she was like the disciples of 
old, for she had neither staff or script. 


There were some things, however, 


which she did bring with and 


among them was an unblushing cheek, 


her, 


and an ability to run her tongue faster 
and more untiringly than any woman 
brought up in this vicinity, which is 
saving a good deal. 

‘She wanted to establish a society 
called ‘The Children of the 
Unknowable Think. According to 
her doctrine, it was the thinking ma- 
the that 
Her especial mission 


Great 


chine of world was out of 


gear. was to 
pour the oil of Christian love on the 
cog wheels. Sophia Araminta said 
that if your thinking machine was all 
right, you could eat green apples or 
broken glass without a twinge of pain, 
under your jacket, because you didn’t 
ache if didn’t think so. She 
would prance up and down the hall and 
talk about her nearness to the Great 
Oneness and the social affinity of souls 


that basked in the light of purity. 


yo u 


This went on swimmingly for awhile 
and seemed to fit in with the spirit 
rappings like an ell to a meeting- 
house. By 
get her wings like a new hatched but- 
terfly and strike out for herself with 


and by she seemed to 


more of the affinity business and less 
of the spirit manifestations, until it 
began to be whispered that Sophia 
Araminta was not exactly a white dove 
from Paradise, but just a frail human 
being. When the Captain suspected 
that she was having too much of an 
affinity for his son-in-law, Hiram, there 
was no end of a disturbance, and she 
got an invitation to pack up her be- 
longings and light out. She didn’t go 
a great ways; just moved up to Esquire 
Bascomb’s, and started a sort of kinder- 
garten school of religious philosophy. 
“ Some people think that the planets 
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are worlds like ours, and that we just 
move from one to the other as chil- 
dren go from one grade of school to 
the next. If this is so I think that the 
Lord must have called Sophia Ara- 
minta to Venus, for it shines with that 
same pale, pure light that she was al- 
ways talking about. Aunt Betty 
Wardwell is one of her followers, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, she will 
not admit that there is any such thing 
as sickness or pain in the world; just 
imagination, she will say, but you let 
her eat an ear of corn that is too hard 
to digest, or a mackerel that the moon 
has shone on, and she will send for 
Mrs. Somes with her catnip and penny- 
royal as quick as anybody. 

“T will bet you a cookie that if she 
is not better this morning you will see 
Dr. Gale’s old chaise and stripe-faced 
mare going down street before noon. 
The doctor will go in and say, ‘ The 
davil, the davil, Mrs. Wardwell! What 
have you been doing now, dem it?’ and 
deal out a few little sugar pellets, to 
be taken with great exactness; tell one 
or two funny stories and go home. I 
don’t know whether the doctor’s mild 
profanity acts like a counter-irritant on 
a Baptist church member, or not, but 
she generally gets better without any 
more trouble. If she don’t the next 
move is to send for old calomel and 
turpentine. Then business will com- 
mence in earnest; jalup and blister, 
there is no playing at that stage of the 
game. It takes all sorts of people to 
make the world! Now there’s Skipper 
Nat and Rube and Mose and Pardner 
and Skipper Panson and I; when we 
want anything we want calomel, and 
we generally get it when Dr. Balch is 
around. 


“This idea of sickness is quite a 
mystery after all. 


When a man is 


well he can’t seem to appreciate it any 
sort of a way. I have tried to imagine 
how it would feel to have a pain in my 
stomach, but it is beyond me. I was 
off the Capes of Delaware once, bound 
home with a cargo of old Jamaica, 
when, along in the night, some one re- 
ported that the nigger cook was sick, 
and I went forward. There he lay in 
his bunk, groaning and screaming with 
pain. He said that he should die, and 
I thought he would. I hadn’t a drop 
of medicine on that hooker. Some- 
thing had got to be done right quick. 
[ went down in the cabin and looked 
around, there wasn’t even a bottle of 
pepper sauce there; only a bottle of 
ink, 
I mixed up the writing fluid in a tum- 


He had got to have something. 


bler of sweetened water, and gave him 
the whole of it, thinking all the time 
that if he died, no one would be any 
the wiser for the dose was just the same 
By jiminy hill! 
In a half hour he was all right. I 
would give something to know if that 
ink was good medicine or whether he 
just thought he would get well and 
did.” 

The Captain rapped the 
his pipe, which had long 
out, and went to the door. 
had ceased falling. 


color as the nigger. 


ashes from 
since gone 

The rain 
He wet his finger 
“74, 
he, the wind is coming round no’west 
and we shall have a pleasant after- 
noon.” Almost as he spoke, the spires 
of the pines at the Laurels peered 
through the soft, rolling masses of 
mist, already stirred by the first breath 
of a changing wind, and a pale shaft 
of light shot from the breaking clouds 
and rested on Pipe Stave hill—the 
promise that his prediction would be 
verified. 


and held it up in the air. said 

















SONG OF THE MEADOWS. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


Over the meadows and down to the bay 

The grass billows sweep with a rhythmic sway, 
Down and a-down to the inswelling tide, 

Like mighty war legions that fearlessly ride. 


The pipe of the sanderling, whistle of quail, 
The bobolink’s lilt, a musical trail, 

And swish of the waters far down on the dune 
Re-echo and echo all blent in one tune. 


The tall daisies bend, back, forward and o’er, 

And kiss the hairbells growing down by the shore; 
The clover blooms welcome the hurrying bee, 

And butterflies flit o’er the blossoming sea. 


Away and away speed the billows, away, 
A-tremble and tumble a-down to the bay, 
Bourne on by the breeze to the inswelling tide, 
Like mighty war hosts that triumphantly ride. 





WILLIAM C. STUROC. 


William Cant Sturoc, born in Arbroath, Farfarshire, Scotland, November 4, 
1822, died in Sunapee, June 1, 1903. 

Mr. Sturoc was the ninth of the ten children of Francis and Ann (Cant) Sturoc, 
and inherited marked intellectual power from his ancestry on both sides, his poetic 
nature, which ultimately became strongly developed, being undoubtedly a heritage 
from his great grandfather, James Sturoc, who was the author of a book of 
‘‘ Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” 

Soon after attaining his majority Mr. Sturoc came to America, making his 
home for a few years in Montreal, where, while engaged in mechanical pursuits, he 
attended a literary and scientific institute during the evening, attaining a good 
knowledge of modern science and language. Becoming acquainted with Mr. 
W. W. Eastman of Sunapee, he was induced to visit that town, on the western 
shore of the charming lake of the same name, and was charmed with the wonder- 
ful beauty of the scenery. While on this visit he was favored with an introduction 
to that distinguished lawyer and cultured gentleman, the late Hon. Edmund 
Burke of Newport, and by him induced to enter upon the study of the law, which 
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he subsequently pursued in Mr. Burke’s office, and, in 1855, was admitted to the 
bar and established himself in practice in Sunapee, where he remained through 
life, devoting himself in his later years to agricultural pursuits, reading, and study, 
always keeping abreast with the current of modern thought, and not unfrequently 
indulging in poetic fancies, which sometimes found their way into print, always to 
the delight of the reader. 

Mr. Sturoc took an active part in public life during the first two decades of his 
residence here. He became an earnest adherent of the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party and championed the same effectively on the stump in many campaigns. 
He represented the town of Sunapee in the legislature in 1865, '66, '67, ’68, and 
was among the leaders on the Democratic side of the house, being at one time the 
candidate of his party for speaker. He was prominent in committee work and in 
the state conventions of his party, and his ringing impromptu speeches were heard 
with delight by his associates on these occasions. In recent years, however, he 
had taken little part in politics, and after the death of his wife, Sarah C. Chase, 
whom he married December 12, 1856, and who died February 9, 1889, he with- 
drew more and more from public and social life, but always cordially greeted his 
friends, who found him the same earnest, honest, truth-loving, sham-despising 
spirit, even to the very last. 

Mr. Sturoc was better known as the “ Bard of Sunapee” than by any other 
cognomen, and many poetic gems of rare merit, the productions of his pen, have 
become a part of our New Hampshire literature, some of which have adorned the 
pages of THE GRANITE MONTHLY. 


REV. JACOB CHAPMAN. 


Rev. Jacob Chapman, the oldest graduate of Phillips Exeter academy and of 
Dartmouth college, died in Exeter, Friday, June 5. 

He was born at Tamworth, March 11, 1810, the first of five children of Samuel 
and Elizabeth (Smith) Chapman. In 1827 he entered Phillips Exeter academy, 
graduated from Dartmouth college in 1835, and from the Andover Theological 
seminary in 1839. He became a successful teacher, first in Maine, and for nine 
years in Pennsylvania; then entered the ministry, and for twelve years was pastor 
in Marshall, Ill. Afterward he became professor in a female college at Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Returning in 1865 to New Hampshire, he preached at Deerfield until 1872, and 
then at Kingston, where he remained until his retirement in 1879. Mr. Chapman 
then removed to Exeter, where he took up historical and genealogical research. 

His published works include “ Edward Chapman and Descendants,” “ The 
Folsom Genealogy,” “ Thomas Philbrick and His Descendants,” “ Leonard Weeks 
and His Descendants,” and the first volume of the “ Lane Genealogies.”” He had 
also written much for the press. He was married twice, and a widow survives 
him. 

REV. LEONARD S. PARKER, D. D. 


Rev. Leonard Stickney Parker, retired assistant pastor of the Shepard Memo- 
rial church of Cambridge, Mass., died at his home in that city, Saturday, May 3, 
1900. 
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Dr. Parker was'a native of the town of Dunbarton, born December 12, 1812. 
He was educated at Hopkinton and Hampton academies, the Boston Latin school, 
Dartmouth college, and the Theological seminary at Oberlin, O. He was ordained 
to the ministry, and first settled at Mansfield, O., where the late Hon. John Sher- 
man was a scholar in his Sunday-school. He subsequently held pastorates at 
Providence, R. I., and in several Massachusetts towns, but located at the home of 
a daughter in Cambridge, in 1886, where he soon became the assistant of Dr. 
McKenzie in the Shepard Memorial church pastorate. His wife, who was a 
daughter of the late Sherburne Blake of Exeter, died April 28, 1903. Four 
children—a son in the West, and three daughters in Cambridge, survive. 


HON. JOHN W. PETTENGILL. 


John Ward Pettengill, judge of the First Eastern Middlesex district court, died 
at his home in Malden, Mass., May 22, 1903. 

Judge Pettengill was a native of the town of Salisbury in this state, a son of 
Benjamin and Betsey Pettengill, born November 12, 1836. He was a lineal 
descendant of Richard Pettengill, a Puritan leader, who came from Straffordshire, 
England, in 1628, and settled at Salem, Mass. He was educated at Salisbury, 
Northfield, and Hopkinton academies, and Dartmouth college, was a member of 
the staff of the /ndependent Democrat in Concord in 1856, and studied law here 
with Judge Asa Fowler, continuing his studies with Griffin & Boardman of Charles- 
town, Mass., being admitted to the Suffolk county bar in 1859. He served gal- 
lantly in the Union army during the Rebellion, and afterward entered upon law 
practice in Boston. 

In 1870 he was appointed a special justice at the Charlestown police court, and 
four years later was made justice of the First district court of Eastern Middlesex 
county, sitting in Malden, with jurisdiction in Malden, Melrose, Wakefield, North 
Reading, Everett, and Medford. He was an ardent Republican, and often actively 
engaged upon the stump in the party service. He was trustee of the Malden pub- 
lic library for several years, president of the Malden board of trade, a member of 
the Middlesex, New Hampshire, and Kernwood clubs, and also one of the lead- 
ing orators of the Malden Deliberative assembly. 

He was married three times. His first wife was Miss Margaret Marie Dennett 
of Watertown, Mass., his second, Miss Emma Tilton of Greenland, and his third 
wife, who survives him, was Mrs. Annette Boyce of Malden, Mass. Besides his 
widow, one son and a daughter survive him, John Tilton Pettengill of Malden and 
Mrs. Margaret Betsey Pettengill of Philadelphia. 


HARVEY A. WHITING. 


Harvey A. Whiting, the leading business man, and one of the most prominent 
and respected citizens, of Wilton, died at Pasadena, Cal., May 29. 

Mr. Whiting was a native of Fitchburg, Mass.,a son of David and Emma 
(Spaulding) Whiting, born October 27, 1833. In his youth his parents removed 
to Wilton, where his father became prominent in business and town affairs, estab- 
lishing an extensive business as a milk contractor for the Boston Market, in which 
Harvey A. and George O., another son, became associated under the name of 
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D. Whiting & Sons, the deceased being the senior member of the firm at the time 
of his death. 


He married, September 20, 1855, Mary E. Kimball, who survives him, with five 
sons and one daughter. 


JEREMIAH A. FARRINGTON. 


Jeremiah A. Farrington, general purchasing agent of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, died at his home in Portsmouth, May 11, after a long illness. 

Mr. Farrington was a native of the town of Conway, born June 19, 1843. He 
commenced active life as a civil engineer, but subsequently became superintendent 
of the Portsmouth Machine Co., but soon afterward entered upon the position in 
the service of the railroad, which he held till death. He was strongly interested 
in the material welfare of his adopted city, was consulting engineer of the Ports- 
mouth water-works, a director of the Cottage hospital, and the Agamenticus water- 
works. He is survived by a widow, two sons, and two daughters, one of the for- 
mer being Dr. L. M. Farrington of Rochester. 


HON. ANDREW G. BOOTH. 


Andrew George Booth, a prominent lawyer of San Francisco, Cal., died at his 
home in that city, June ro. 

Mr. Booth was a native of the town of Goshen, born June 4, 1846. He gradu- 
ated from Kimball Union academy at Meriden in 1866, spent three years at 
Amherst college, studied law, and settled in practice in San Francisco, where he 
ever after remained, attaining great success at the bar. He served in the Califor- 
nia legislature, as a presidential elector, and as a trustee of the state library. At 
the time of his decease he was president of the Union League club of San Fran- 
cisco. He was also a prominent member of the Masonic order. 

He married Laura D. Aldrich of Woodstock, Vt., also a Kimball Union gradu- 
ate, who survives him, as do two sisters, Mrs. George W. Nourse of Newport, and 


Miss E. E. Booth, a member of the faculty of the University of the Pacific, at San 
José, Cal. 


EDWARD BELLOWS. 


Edward Bellows, a native of Newport, R. I., born April 28, 1840, who removed, 
in early life, with his parents, Rev. John and Mary (Nichols) Bellows, to the town 
of Walpole in this state, where he had since made his home, died there May 20, 
1903. 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion Mr. Bellows enlisted in the Eighth New 
York volunteers, serving three months. June 11, 1862, he was appointed assistant 
paymaster in the navy, serving with Commodore Wilkes in the North and South 
Atlantic squadrons, and rising to the highest rank in his branch of the service. 
He was pay officer of the Pacific squadron on the Ba/timore at the time of the bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, and present in that battle, but retired from service April 28, 
1g02. 


He married Susan Emily, daughter of William Henry Jones of San Francisco, 
in 1873, who survives him. 
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